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PREFACE. 


The question, now at issue, between 
his Majesty’s Ministers and tlie Mast India Cum- 
pany, M’hicli forms the subject of the following 
pages, is one of the greatest importance to the 
British Empire, that can possibly be agitated, in 
the present state of the world. It is a question, 
in the elucidation of which too many minds cannot 
l>e occupied, or too many pens employed. 

The serious, and to many the unexpected turn, 
which the negociation for the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter has recently taken, must 
have been ^ufficient to rouse and to alaitn every 
reflecting mind, capable of appreciating th« 
importance of the connection between Asia 
and Britain. 



ii preface: 

In CQtldipon with others, who have feelings 
and affedtious connected W'ith India, nw mind 
has been deeply impressed w'ith the mischievous, 
or rather, I should say, the ruinous tendency of 
the measui'es contemplated, and now, apparently, 
determined on, by his Majesty’s Ministers. Re- 
garding the matters in dispute, as by no means 
of a commercial nature; but rather of a mixed 
character, principally compounded of considerations 
of justice, policy', and expediency, u{)on w hich all 
men of common observation, and some knowledg’<i 
of Indian affairs, may form a cori’ect judgment ; 
I have, iipoa this ground, and presuming upon 
the experience acquired in the course of several 
voyages to India, and of some residence there, 
v'entured to arrange my thoughts on the subject, 
and to submit them to the public. 

From the terms of the last official documents, 
which have trans 2 >ired, it is difficult to consider 
the negociation, between Ministers and the East 
India Company, otherwise than terminated; or 
that the contending jiarties have nut finally taken 
their I’^ective stands. Lord Buckinghamshire^ 
in his tetter of December the 24th, 1812, thus 
unequivocally announces the determination of his 
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Majesty’s Ministers to persevei’e in the obnoxious 
measure of laying Open the Trade to India, to 
the Out-ports of this Kingdom : — “ It is for the 
Court of Proprietors to decide, whether their 
own interests, as well as those of the numerous 
persons depending- upon them, hotli at home and 
abroad, can best be preserved i>y their rejection 
of. Or acfjniesccnce in, those conditions, upon which 
alone, consistent with their pnblii; duty, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government can submit a proposition to 
Parliament, tor the renewal of the (’barter.” * 

In theii' reply, dated the ;30t.h December, the 
Chairmen of the Court of Directors repeat in the 
following terms their determination, already so fre- 
quently declared, to maintain the rights of their 
Constituents: “ But prepared as we shall be, if 
forced into this situation, to maintain the rights and 
claims of our Constituents, we must yet express our 
hope, that the Company will not be reduced to the 
hard alternative, of thus having to contend for all 
that is dear to them, or to accept a chai-ter, on 
terms which will not enable them to execute the 

* Vide Papers respecting a negotiation for a removal of the 
Eeist India Companpts exclusive prinlegts, p. 172. 
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part hitherto assigned to them in the Indian system.” * 
To thisljhtimation, Lord Buckinghamshire, in a 
letter, certainly the most extraordinary tliat has ap- 
peared in the course of this negotiation, and which 
will not probably escape booming the subject of 
numerous animadversions,' replies, that “ it will be 
for Parliament to determine, whether the nation is, 
in this respect (the existence of the present Indian 
system,) without an alternative; or whether, if a 
change of system should be rendered necessary hy 
the decision of the East India Company, measures 
might not be taken for opening the trade, and at 
the same time providing such an administration of 
the Government of India as might be found coni- 
patihk with the interests and security of the British 
Constitution '' f His Lordship has not thought fit 


* Vide Papers respecting the negotiation for a renewal of the 
East India Company's exclusive privileges , p. 170. 

t Vide Lord Buckinghamshire's Letter, dated January 4, 
1813. Ibid* p- 183. — In the paragraph preceding the last, he 
says, ** If the Governrnent of India cannot be carried on with 
safety to the Constitution, except through the intervention of the 
propositions of the Court of Directors, whatever 
they riiajjhe, must unconditionally be admitted " This is very 
J5lr from being, even generally, a correct inference. No propo- 
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to expUin by what measures this compatibility might 
be eiTected, any more than he has the grounds on 
which Ministers have chosen to persist in their de- 
termination of opening the Trade to India to the 
Out-ports. The pompous proposition, on which 
they seem to lean w'ith so much contidence and com- 
placency, that “ the Merchants of this country have 
a substantial claim to as jimch liberty of trade as 
they call enjoy, without injury to other important 
national interests," can here have no meaning ; since 
the quantum of that liberty, wliicli may ()e extended 
to tiiem on this ground, is precisely the (piestion at 
issue. It has been demonstratively shewn l>y the 
Court of Dii’cctors, and certainly they are in this 
case a much more competent authority than any of 
their opponents, not even excepting his Majesty’s 
Ministers, that the Merchants of this country al- 
ready enjoy as much of that liberty, as is compatible 
with the other important national interests con- 
cerned. And do these Ministers apprehend that 

sition of the Direetors, that is not founded in strict justice, 
liberal policy, and constitutional principles, need he admitted by 
the legislature. On the present occasion, if they have erred, it 
has Ix-en in conceding too much to a Ministi^y, who seemed de- 
termioed to continue rising uareasonably in their demands. 
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justice to the East India Company, the presevationr 
of the rights and privileges belonging to them, or 
the inviolability of their property, do not form a 
part, and a very essential part of those “ important 
national interests ?” If they do entertain such sen- 
timents, it is high time that they should be un- 
deceived. 

It has been rendered evident to the meanest ca- 
pacity that an extension of the liberty of trade to 
India, such as is now contended for, is not only in- 
compatibU' with the best ijiterests of the British 
Empire; but that it would prove the immediate 
ruin of tliose individuals, who are most vociferous 
in its favour. Consequently, could it for a moment 
be believed that the gratification of those petitioners 
was the real motive, which induced His Majesty’s 
ministers to persist in the measure of laying open 
the trade to India from the out-ports, they would 
resemble the indiscreet nurse, who, in order to ap- 
pease a froward child, should put into its hands 
some sharp, or pointed instrument, of which the first 
use it should make might be to wmund itself. But 
this, I think^ would be underrating their abilities. 
To have eX|^i^0d that the East India Company 
should be so ihsensible to their rights, or possess so 
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little fiiwness, as, without an eqnivalelnit, und without 
a struggle, to surrender what they consider the key 
to all their privileges, would be to argue a greater 
want of penetration in Ilis Ma jesty's ministers, than 
can perliaps be fairly iinjuited to theiin It seems 
much more probable that they had anticipated, and 
were desirous of producing, the result, wdiich has 
actuaJlj^ happened, w ith tlie view of creating a pre- 
text for transferring to themselves the whole power 
and patronage of India, and by these nu ans of re-* 
laining their ministerial situations for life ! 

This transfer, to the crowui, of tlic pov^cr and pa- 
tronage, incident to the govcnnueni of sixty ruillions 
ot* the inhabitants of Asia, which could not fail to 
enable its servants more commodiously to rule six- 
teen millions of British-born subjects at home, ap- 
pears to he the grand ujeasure, by wiiicli tiie minis- 
ters of the Prince Regent propose to effect a 


^ It is somewhat r^mai kahlc, tiu.r. Lonf Buckinghamshire, al- 
though Ik generally iU sigiiates liiniseif iukJ his colleagues, //is 
governnunl,' whenever he means to h6ar peculiarly 
hard upon the East India Company, calls them ** Me MinisUru 
of Hh Rvj/al Highness the Prince Regent. ' Vide his J A fter oj 
the 4th Jan. puUished in the Papers respecting the Nego^ 

ciation for the renewal of the Kmt India Company s exclusive 
Privileges^ p. 182 , 
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change in the East Indian system, “ rendered 
necessary,” they say, “ by the decision of the East 
India Company,” that shall be “ compatible with 
the interests and security of the British Constitu- 
tion /” 

But parliament, it cannot be doubted, when this 
great question comes before them, will take an en- 
larged and unbiassed view of all the grand national 
interests involved in the controversy. They will 
not, to gratify the blind or criminal ambition of any 
set of ministers, sutler the East India Company to 
be despoiled of their property, the Crown of its reve- 
nue, the people of a necessary of life, and the nation 
of its freedom. 


62, Hatton Garden, 
January, 1813. 



CONSEQUENCES 


OF 

I^AYING OPEN THE TRADE 


TO 

INDIA, &c. 


the establishment of the East India Com- 
pany, as territorial sovcTcigns in Asia, it lias liecii 
the usual practice, previous to llie introduction of a 
Bill into Parliament, for the further extension of the 
term of their exclusive privileges, that the conditions 
uj)on which their Charter ^vas to he renewed, and 
the principles upon which the Indian empire w as to 
be governed, should be made t he subject of arrange- 
ment between tlie Ministers of the Crowii, on the 
part of the Public, and the Court of Directors, on 
the part of the East India Company. And these 
arrangements have generally undergone but few, or 
unimportant modifications, in receiving the sanction 
of the Legislature. 

By the great extension of territory, and increase 
of trade, which have been progressively eflected, 
under the judicious tnanagemeut of the Company, 

B 



these iiei^otiations have, at each successive renewal, 
acquii’ctl additional importance. Since the liill oi‘ 
1793, the population, the territory, and the com- 
merce, under their jurisdiction, have l>een more 
than doubled : and the civil and military estahlish- 
ments of their vast dominions, as well as the ties be- 
tween them and the mtl»er country, have been 
augmented in the same ratio. When to these is 
added the immense trade carried on by the Com- 
pany with the empire of China, they form alto- 
gether the grandest and most stupendous, and it 
may truly be said, the most singular, political, and 
commercial edifice the world ever saw. In is now 
splendid state, it is not only the brightest jewel iu 
the British Crown, but. the fairest portion of the 
British empire. 1 low, then, are we to characterize 
a measure, which must obviously destroy the unity 
of the approved system, by which our .A^siatic pos- 
sessions and commerce have, in that period, risen to 
such prosperity and splcndoiu’ P By impartial men, 
ami men of experience, it will be viewed as an un- 
justifiable experiment on the integrity and safety of 
the British empire; — an experiment made too at a 
season of peculiar political peril ; and risked (if the 
avowed be the veal motive), in mere compliment to 
unfomrde!d. #Iamoui‘s, which do not even arise from 
the effetyefet^ce of popular discontent, but have 
been eXcit^l with much art and industiy, by the 
unenlightened selfishness of some commercial and 
manufacturing bodies. 



Under these circnvnstanee.s, it may he considered 
most fortunate^ for the nation, for the East India 
Com{)any, and more especially for lliose who were 
most active in petitionincf Parliaimnit for an unre- 
strained intercourse with India, that tlie rencM al of 
the Company's Charter did not conic inidor dis- 
cussion last year 3 fnit that a measure so highly im- 
portant to the best interests of the State has been de- 
layed, instil the delusive expectations, which had 
been excited, and the erroneous c<)nclnsions which 
had been formed, should have time t«> subside, or be 
recti tied by a perusal oi‘ the very able official curres- 
poniii^cc^, which has taken place between the Court 
of Directors and his Majesty’s Ministers on the 
subject. 

At the various periods of the renewal of tlui term 
of the Company’s exclusive jnivileges, and liefore 
the system of East Indian government had attained 
its present almost perfect form, many speculative HO'* 
tions were afloat, respecting the sort of constitution 
which would best, suit our Indian territories, con- 
sistently with the spirit and preservation of our own. 
Various plans were of course projc,cted. Home were 
for depriving the Company of the territories, and 
leaving them in exclusive possession of the trade; 
others for dojiriving them of the tradCj, and leaving 
them in possession of the territories. It docs not, 
however, ap|>ear, that, since the establishment of 
the present Indian system (by tlic Bills of 1784 and 
1793), either of tho^ ideas have beep entertained 
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by arty of our most celebrated practical statesmen. 
Of late years especially, the territorial government 
of India, and the trade between India and Europe 
liave been rOgarded as, under that system, inse- 
parably united ; constituting a fabric of un])re- 
cedented grandeur, extent, and solidity, wluch it 
would be rasli, j)resuni}»tuous, and tlaugerous, in the 
idle view of speculative or uncertain advantages, to 
disturb. Even ]\1r. Fox, although on former occa- 
sions an avowed enemy of the East India Company, 
declared himself, in the House of Commons, to be 
of this opinion, when last in office. 

It could not, thc;refore, but have been with sur- 
prise, astonishment, and regret, that the East India 
Company learnt, in the mouth of April last, that his 
Majesty’s present. JMinisters had then recently 
adopted viev^'s upon this subject, very different not 
only from any which had been entertained by their 
predecessors, but even from any which tlley had 
themselves, in the course of their discussions with 
the Company, respecting the renewal of the 
Charter, hitherto avowed. 

It is the more essential that these new propositions 
of the Ministers should be examined, in every pos- 
sible point of view, before the decision of the Legis- 
latui4 upon them is called for, since by that decision, 
it is very evident, will be ultimately determined the 
fate not only of the East India Company, and their 
private rivals, but of India and of Britain. 

Thfe pending questien bet^Veen his Majesty’s 
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Ministers apd the East India Company, it appears 
to me, may be thus succinctly stated. The Presi- 
dent of tlui Board of Controul, si)eaking^ in the 
name of all the Ministers, informs the Court of 
Directors, that the government of the territorial 
dominions, and the monoi)oly of the China trade, 
shall remain with the Company, as at present; but 
that tljcv must renounce their exclusive ri<vht to the 
trade between Imlia and Europe. Against this pro- 
ject, the Ci>urt of Directors remonstrate; and say. 

To u liat purpose leave us the government of our 
Asiatic territories, and the trade to China, it' you, 
at the same tinx-, deprive us of tlx; bulwark (the 
exclusive pri\ilegc of owp/oi/iiK/ sfiipa to iixlia), by 
which alone they can be eH'et'tually suj)|)orted ■”* 
Or, in other words, “ if yon est;d)lisli an engine 
(tlic privilege to individuals of s(>ndmg ships of all 
sorts and sizes, from all the ports ot Gr<;at Britain to 
India), by which they must both be (jvcntually de- 
stroyed 

TJie question, then, which we ha^ c here to exa- 
mine, appears to be strictly this;-^ — ^Wliether the 
dangers ‘appix-hcnded by the East India Company to 
the safety of their Asiatic territories and China 
trade, from tin indiscriminate admission of the 
ships of individuals to the trade of India, be ima- 
ginary, fallacious and pretended, or fouttded in fore- 
sight, wisdom, and experience? 

Before t.nteriiig on this enquiry, it may be proper 
to remark, that all the opponents of the Company 



Lave either egregionsly mistaken, or aftccted to 
mistake, the real nature of the question. They 
have all regarded or affected to regard the ti'julc to 
India as a monopoly, which, as shall be presently 
shewn, is very contrary to the true state of the case. 
Some of them have represented it as a losing tra<le; 
and, with sufficient inconsistency, Inn e accn.sed the 
East India Company of selfishness, in st eking to 
preserve a losing trade. With a still higher degree 
of inconsistency, they have nvaiufeste<l the tnost 
eager desire to participate in this “ loxiiu/ trade 
as if presuming themselves capable, as individuals, 
with capital and other advantages so greatly inferior 
to the Company, of convt:rting it \nio w profitable 
one. While, indeed, they afl'cet grounds of public 
utility, they shew, by the whole tenor of their 
I’casoning, that in seeking to iirvnde the jniviloges 
of the East India Company, they have no other view 
than the fallacious one, in this ease, of jrrivate gain. 
It was necessary to their object to i-epresent the 
interejits of the ]mblic, and of the East India Com- 
pany, as at variance, and ntteviy irreconcilcable; 
and their own interests as identified with»those of 
the public. It also ha]>pened that, in the compara- 
tively stagnant state of commerce and manufactures 
last year, the persons most immediately sufteritig 
under those evils, like drowning men grasping at 
stravys, weye led to hail the era of the termination 
of the Company's exclusive privileges, and of the 
estsd^lishment of an Open Tpjade.to India, as that of 
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the termination of their own misfortunes. In con- 
sidering an open trade, and an increased consump- 
tion of British Commodities in India, as sjnonimous 
terms, they all seemed to concur. Ignorant of the 
character of the inhabitants of Asia, they regarded 
the regulated trade of the Company, as that which 
alone prevented this increase of consumption. TJiey 
branded it with the name of Mo)U)poly and armed 
w'ith the authority of Dr. Adam Smith, they de- 
clared 0,(1 monopolies to be miseliievous, and, w ith 
that of Thomas Paine, to be contrary to the im- 
prescriptible rights of man. 

The eonseqiiences of the admission «»f these prin- 
ciples would go imicli farther, than those who have 
ailvanccd tinan, to serve particular pui’pose.s, could 
wish. They would go the length of lading- open, 
the trade to Ijidia to all the world. But we shall 
limit our rcasojiing to the boundaries of the Briti.sh 
empire. If, upon the [)rii)cij>le of univeisal right, 
the trade to India be laid open to aoine parts, with 
what justice can the same privilege he withheld 
from other jiarts of the British dominions? If it be 
an inherent right in the Merchants of Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and Clasgow, to trade witli India, is it 
not equally so in tin iuhabitanls (sf the Orkney and 
Shetland lsland.s, of the West Jtrdies and North 
America ? 

To argue seriously, t>r at any length, against 
llrese abstract and inapplicable doctrines, most here, 
I should apprehend, be unnecessary- The Bast 
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Imiia Cdmpamy, Ijowever, while they refiise to how 
to the authority of such wild andvvajyue hypotheses, 
have done themselves honour by not narrowing the 
question, as if it only involved the opposing interests 
of difibrent bodies of men. The Court of Directors 
have, on the contrary, throughout their correspond- 
ence with Ministers, argued the case as it may be 
supposed to aftect, in every grand view of policy 
and expediency, the interests of the nation at large ; 
considering their constituents not as an isolated Cor- 
poration, but as in embers of the staite, identitied, in 
all their relations, with the great hotly of the 
cominuuity. 

It is a notorious fact that the trade to India, so far 
from being of the nature of a monopoly, is already 
as open and unrestrained as is consistent with just 
and rational views of public utility. The tonnage, 
which, under the idea of exteiuling the commerce 
of individuals, has been appropriated to private 
trade, by the Bill of 1T93, is four times greater 
than has ever been claimed by those for whom it was 
intended.* Of sixty -three thousand tous allotted 
for this purpose, 'during tlie last six years, only six- 
teen thousand (about one fourth) were tilled up ; 
leaving forty-seven thousand tons to be paid for by 
the Company, on account of the Public. 

Here is no moqijpoly, or impolitic restrictions on 

* Vide Papers respi^ting the uegotiation for a renewal of the 
JJast India Company's exeiusive Privileges, &'C. p. 129. 
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trade. On the contrary, greater facilities are held 
out to the private Merchant, and that too at a great 
inconvenience and enormous expenee to the C(»m- 
pany, than he chooses to avail himself of. If more 
tonnage than the law allots, had been refjuired for 
the accommodation of the private trader, the !ib<!ral 
conduct of the Company in other respects evinces 
that they wouhl have readily granted it. 

They did actually, on si^veral occasions, allow to 
private traders from India .scvei-al thousand tons 
more tlian was allotted bylaw. The fact, indeed, 
is that although a certain ijnantity ot tonnage! is 
.specified by the act of 1703, for t lie accommodation 
of the individual Merchant, it was for the eliseretitm 
of the Court, of Divoclors to have allowed more, 
had it been reeiuired. 

Did tliey not with the most conmiciKialdc liber- 
ality, oflier the County of Cornwall to export aimn- 
ally to Ciiina, twelve hundred tons of tin, 
free-, * although, W'cre they only to consult their 
own convenience, they could supply that market 
with the same article upon better terms from various 
parts of India;’ Have they not, npou a similar prin- 
ciple of accomniodsition, injidc an annual sacritice 
of .£..'>0,0(M), for the special enci>uragement of the 
W'oolloii manufactures of this country ? 

To call a tnule, conducted u[:i^ such princitdes, 
a monopoly, is equally contrary to rea.son, and to 
fact. 

* Ibid. j». 
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But, besides allotting more tonnage annvially to 
individual Merchants, than these have been disposed 
to odciipy, the Company have sharjbd, in another 
way, the fruits of tlieir commerce with the public. 
The paymeuts wliich they have, at various periods, 
made to the state, from 1708 to 1812, amount to 
^.0,135,319 j or at the I'atc of one liundred thousand 
pounds, and upwards, annually lo say nothing of 
the immense revenue arising from their well-regu- 
lated trade. , - 

“ It is a solecism,” as has been well and truly ob- 
served by HU ebapient Proprietor of East India 
Stock, t “ call that Iradi^ a monopoly, which 
admits the whole country to a parinership in its 
eventual gains; and wliich allows any Mtu-eliant, or 
Trader, to export to or import from India, to an 
extent considerably beyond what has ever been 
claimed.” That is not a monopoly, of which every 
person, and ei ery association, by purchasing stock, 
may become members; whose sales are regulated, 
the prices lieinglcft at the pleasure of the buyers; 
and their amount annually laid before. Pai'liament. 
The East India Company, in sliort, is not a private 
Corporation, trading exclusively ; but the British 
nation, trading under legislative regulations to 
Indik. 


^ Vide Papers respecting the negotiation, p. 57* 
t Mr, Randle Jackson — vide liis speech delivered at a 
ral Court of Proprietors^ 6tU M^J 1812, p, 13. 
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It will not be supposed, by any man* of s^we, 
that the Company would be disposed to make the 
^eat sacrifices, whi(rh liave been here alluded to, 
merely to humour the caprices, or to fall in with 
the false notions of interest of particular de- 
scriptions of men, had tlioy not powerful motives, 
urisins? from other sources than those of mere com- 
nmreia! profit, for wishing to rclaiii the exclusive 
privilege of navigation to India: tor this alone, 
if I understaiid the matter i jg'iil, is uhattlie (.'om- 
pan V contcrnl for, as essential not <m! v to the security 
of their China 'rrude, but to the penuanent snlrty 
of their Indian Empire. They will, 1 am per- 
suadetl, have ikj ohjectiou to make the farther 
sacrifice v>f allotting' to the use of the. privah* Mer- 
cltanls, as much more tonnage, than was g'lanlevl 
hi the Act of 17}*d, as there may arise a demand 
for. But surely, since (his can be shewn to ho 
essential to the safety of their dominions, they have, 
a right to expect that all trade to India should con- 
tinue to be carried on, in ships, irndo.r their iumio- 
diate controul, or exclusively in their service. 

The question, then, as it at pi'esent stands, be- 
tween his Majesty’s Ministers and (lie East India 
Company, tioes not respect the exclusive privilege 
of trade, but the exclusive priv ilege of navi/jatittn ^ 
and div ivies itself into three briil|(||W[»Os - 

^ 'r 

3. J'he admission of private ships into the trade 
of India, from the Port of Ijvmdou only. 

2. Their admiiision from the outports. 
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3. The admission of ships of inferior burthen 
into the trade. 

It was upon the scale, coni eui plated in the first 
branch of this proposition, that Lord Melville- 
proposed the alterations in the Indian system of 
trade should be carried into effect. .K\'en on this 
comparatively limited scale, as at first intended by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, the measure will appear to 
be more than sufficiently pregnant with mis<:hief ; 
while the benefits to be expected from it, are, ac- 
cording- to the acknoM'ledgment of l^ord Melville 
himself, at least extremely doubt Ail. But the two 
ulterior branches, brought foru ard by the successor 
of that uobleinan, immedialely after his retinmieut 
from the Board of Coutronl, arc peculiarly well 
calculated to ag-gravate aiid ai-eelerate the evils, 
which would have been occasioned by the original 
branch in a smaller aiKl a slower degree. 

These evils I propose to consider in the fallowing 
order ; and to shew :■ — 

1 . That the establishment of an unlimited in- 
tercourse, by Private Ships, with India, would 
inevitably lead to the colonization of that country 3 
which could not but terminate in its separation from 
Great Britain. 

' 2. Thst thifi intercottme, parttt'nlnrly if carried 
on from the outp|||||, and in ships of small burthen, 
would be productive of irregularity, smuggling, 
depredations, atf# even piracy, in the Indian Seas : 
tl|at its immediate e^eet would be materially to 
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injure the Company's regular trade to China ; and 
that it wotdd endanger the perinanency, or occasion 
the entire interruption of tlie intercourse with that 
country, to the utter deprivation of an article, 
become essential at least to the comforts of the 
inhabitants of this country, if not an absolute ne- 
cessary of life. 

3. That, at Imnse, the public revenue would 
suffer an immense loss, and the commodities of 
India an alarmiug* deterioration, in eonseijnence of 
the smuggling which would unavoidably ensue, and 
become with private adventurers a principal occu- 
pation, throughout the coasts of the Empire : that 
this loss would be farther enhanced by the additional 
expence of collecting the revenue at the outports; 
and that the public would be disgusted by the legions 
of Custom House officers, whom it would be ne- 
cessary to appoint for that purpose. 

4. That, in return for so many risks to the safety 
of both Empires, the public would derive nothing 
beyond the speculative and delusive prospect of some 
uncertain and remote bt'oefit ; while the individuals, 
who, in their eagerness to discover a new resource 
against the pressure arising from the stagnation of 
commerce, seem disposed to overlook all obstacles, 
would find in the participalioii^o much coveted, 
of the Indian Trade, nothing Wt disappointment 
jand ruin it being absolutely inc^able of that ex- 
tension, which, from a lamentable ignorance of 
facts, they sHpi>ose private industry could eftect. 
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In offering a detailed elucidation of these pro* 
pos^oiis, I may begin by remarking that tile pre- 
vention of ^Ionization has always,' hitherto, been 
a great and leading principle in our Asiatic govern- 
ment ; and that, unless some new light has recently 
broke fpigth to she^v us that this grand nieasm-e of 
precautii^ has been founded in erroneous policy, it 
would appear to be tin; part of wisdom to continue 
in those paths, which have tefen so securely anti 
prosperously trodden by onr predecessors. 

The division of the natives of Asia intt> numerous 
easts, and the principle of perpetuity which pervades 
this distinction, if one may so speak, constitute a 
source of security to the permanence of our East 
Indian Government, hitherto unparalleled in the 
history of the world ; and, as there is no great pro- 
bability tliat mankind will ever again be edified by a 
similar pho'nomcnon, it is rather a pity that we 
should be in any particular hurry to adopt measures, 
which miglit prematurely destroy it. Here the 
maxim, so freqncntly in the mouths of politicians, 
of “ divide and gxtvern,'’ pervades, in a practical 
shape, the population ; and stands consecrated by 
the hand of time itsc;lf. Nor could there be a state 
of things better calculated to insure the happiness 
of a people, wh^|| as in this instance, the views of 
tlieir governors are invariably directed by a liberal, 
enlightened, and humane policy. 

Hctc the facts completely coincide with the 
theory; for there is hot in the universe a people 



more happy, or less burthened, than tliose natives of 
Asia, who are under the donuniou of the Eiist Jndia 
Company. 

'Wie division of the people of Asia into numerous 
casts, and the mutual repulsion of these casts, 
constitute a state of things, of which the influence 
upon morals, opinions, and govcrnnu ut, ap|>ears to 
have been but seldom duly appreffialcd. Tt> these 
circuinstauces, perhaps more than to all others, may 
be attributed the safety, a»nidst foreign wars, and 
intestine commotions, of the lirttish possessions in 
India. And, while they tixist, they will continue in 
a great measure to obviate llic danger, W'hicli would 
instantaneously arise from the active operation of 
public opinion, when adverse, in so cxtcnsiv(i and 
populous a country. Did the popnlatioii of Asia 
resemble that of Europe or America, or indeed of 
any other portion of the world*, it is obvious that the 
power of the sword wonhl afford but a precarioiw 
security to the duration of British snpremac} in the 
East. As it is, 1 do not see any possible event that 
can endanger the stability of this power, in so far as 
it may depend upon these cirenmstanees, but such 
a mixture of tbreign jMjpulatiou (whieli could only 
arist! from the tolerance of colonization), as wmild 
weaken, or obliterate these characteristic features of 
the native inhabitants. 

7 : 1'* is true that this principle of perpetuity, or stag- 
nation, if you will, has been regarded as a mistbr- 
tune, by some very benevolent persons, who, in their 
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iifiil for improvement, have wlslied to see tlie nativesi 
of India imitate, even in their dress, the natives of 
ISurope. I remember to have lieard an anecdote, 
to this eftect, related of a very worthy puisne judge, 
of the supreme court of judicature in Bengal. As 
the first judges, who u ere appointed to India, were 
proceeding by w ater to Calcutta, perceiving some 
barefooted natives travelling along the muddy banks 
of the Ganges : “ Brother Chambers,” says Mr. 
Justice Hyde, “ I hope, before you and I return to 
•England, to see thu.se poor fellows dre.ssed in buck- 
skin breeches and boots.” Sir Robert Chimib<‘rs, 
who, with ecpial benevolence, was a better judge of 
human nature, only smiled at the simplicity of hi.s 
worthy colleague. 

As on the pemianency of this singular and truly 
characteristic feature, which distinguishes the popu- 
lation of the East, depends, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, the duration of the British power in Asia, if it 
were practicable to assimilate in character the inha- 
bitants of that country with those of Europe, I 
should ajjplaud his philanthropy, rather than his 
wisdom, who should desire to see such an alteration 
speedily realized. Yet there does not occur to my 
mind any measure better calculated to produce that 
effect, unless a premium were offered to colonists, 
than that which now in question. It will not, I 
apprehend, be denied, that in the progress of coloni- 
zation, those leading traits of the Asiatic charaqter, 
which tend so powerfully to secure to us tlieif alle- 
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fiance, would be g-radntilly weakened, defaced, and 
obliterated. Nor can it be doubled that the dano^or 

I I ^ " 

to the existence of the British powe r in India would 
be eijnall}" certain, whether it should arise indirectly 
from a chanire effected in the character of the na- 
tives by colonization, or ilirectly from the increasing 
number of colonists. 

Every one conversant in history, knows that it is 
tbe common course of distant colonies, whenever 
they feel a sense of their own strength, to fcCl also 
an independence of the mother country, and to ac- 
quire the disposition to endn-ace the first favonrahlo 
opportunity of throwdng off their allcg‘ianc<;. India 
cannot be supposed to form an exceptioxi to tins ge- 
neral rule ; and I cannot well C(nnpreheiul how any 
man, wishing well to both countries, and under- 
standing their true interests, can venture, in the 
present political state of the w orld, to recommend 
the adoption of a measure, which could by possi- 
bility lead to their separation. 

How fur the measure of admitting private ships to 
the trade of India be of this description, is wbat wc 
are now to examine. And 1 think it w ill ajxpear 
manifest to the meanx st capacity, that colonization, 
and the other evil <^onsequencos, which ha\e been 
apprebended from it, would, especially on tbe ex- 
leifided scale recently suggested, be tbe inevitable 
Insults. 

The connection between India and Britain, in 
their commercial, as well us political relativus, is 

c 
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essentially and in its nature different from any that 
has ever existed between other countries. Conse- 
quently, history’ does not afford as, in our reasoninj^, 
either parallel or analogy. With respect to the 
trade, or rather the navigation, which alone is at 
present in question, exjjcrience has shewn that re- 
gulation is as necessary to its well being, as laws 
are to the maintenance of social order. But this is 
altogether incompatible with the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of private ships, in the manner proposed, to 
the trade of India. The great distance hetweeii 
the two countries ; the imnunise extent of coast, 
which encircles the British territories in India : the 
numerous ports and islands, belonging to so many ' 
different nations, by which the course of the navi- 
gation is interspersed ; would aflbrd so many facili- 
ties to the deceptions and depredations of the evil 
disposed j so many teinptatiojus to those whose inte- 
grity is unconfirmed ; and so many chances of 
eluding detection to those \v ho may have committed 
crimes, that I should tremble at the result, both in a 
view of public morals and of public safety, of the 
gigantic experiment of fi-eeing a commerce so, vast 
and so singular in its nature, from those salutary 
restraints, under which it has so long increased and 
flqurisljed. In the present convulsed state of the 
world, the rashness of such aii experiment could 
only be equalled by its criminality. 

The facility with which Ministers have yielded 

to tlie solicitations of those mercantile and manu- 

% 
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factuviug' bodies, who have, in thinr dreams, expect- 
ed to derive incalculable advantages from tlie trade 
to India being laid open to private ships, could alone 
iiave been founded on an erroneous belief that it is 
practicable to make regulations, in India and in Eu- 
rope, which would obviate the dangers that are. 
justly apprehended from that bold and cxti aortlinary 
measure. But all men of experience on the sub- 
ject, know that this expectation is utterly absurd. 
By what t;ode of regulations, indeed, coulu ade- 
(juate restraints be imposed on the conduct of per- 
sons trading to India, independent of the Company V 
control, and navigating ships not in their service ? 
Tlespecting the Code proposed, which is to effect 
those wonders, we have hitherto derived no infor- 
mation. 

Let us trace the probable progress of this new 
navigation. — A private, independent ship arrives at 
a port in India. She there discharges the whole, or 
such part of her cargo as suits her convenience ; re- 
loads; and proceeds (if the Ea.stern Arehipt^lago be 
e.omprehemled in the space which they are to be 
allowed to na\ ig-ate) to some oi the islands adjacent 
to China, to New South Wales, to the South-West 
Coast Oi America, to the Cape of Good Hope, or in 
short to any part of Asia, Africa, Europe, or Ame- 
rica ; t ven to France, or the United Slates, if at 
peace wuh tills country ; for it must be presumed 
that in the ow'iiei-s or supeieargoes of such .ship.s, 
not in the Company, or their agents, would remain 

c 2 



the rigfet of directing their ulterior tlestinatioiis. 

us; suppose, Avhat would very frequeutly liappen, 
Aat the eoiumanders^ or supercargoes, were also the 
qwners of such ships ; and that, instead of embark- 
ing for any definite voyage, their view was to avail 
themselves of such favourable opportunities as might 
occur, of engaging- in profitable adventures, without 
being very sci'upulous about the means. Might not 
adventurers of this description, after having perpe- 
trated the most flagitious acts, even robbery or pira- 
cy,^ against the natives of India, or other acts of a 
more public nature, affecting politically the interests 
of the East India Company, find impunity, or even 
welcome and protection, by taking refuge in France 
or America ? Might not many sucli adventurers, 
under the pretence of commerce, act as agents for, 
and be regularly employed to convey to India the 
emissaries of the powei-s at war with this couriti-y, 
or whose ])olicy in peace is adverse to its prosperity ? 
This, as every one is fully aware of, who knows the 
nature of man, and the state of India, is not to pro- 
claim ideal or imaginary evils j hut to anticipate 
certain and iadiihitahle results. II’ there are in this 
country men base enough to aid French prisoners in 
escaping from captivity, is it uncharitable to believe 
that there are others, who would convey the emis- 
saries of that nation to our Ea.st India colonies j 
seeing that the chances of detection and punishment 
are so much diminished by the distance ? What 
securities coifld the East India Company, or the nu;* 
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tion exact of the owners of ships, not in their ser- 
vice, especially those sailing- from the ont-ports, 
which raig-ht not easily be eluded? Supposing 
securities were exacted, even to the full amount of 
the value of the shi]>, in case of any misconduct 
during- the voyag-e, what degree of safety woidd be 
found in this measure ? In case of dcte(-tion, the 
real or ostensible ownei’s might evade* the impend- 
ing storm, by takitig shelter in a foreign or hostile 
port; or they might choose to abide the issue, having 
insured coniponsation for the forlVilure, from the 
individuals or the gov( rmnents, whose projects their 
Vi'ssels were serving. 

'I’liese are consequences which ought to be suffi- 
cient, independent of tlie risk of colonization, to 
alarm men of reasonable ami sober calculation. 
iPai: when we reflect, that every one of the,st; private 
shi])s might allow the whole of their British crews 
to tpiit theiu in India, to be ie{>!aecd by Lascars, or 
foreign European sailors; or that, their discipline 
being ixccessarily inti’rior to that of the Company’s 
sb.ips, their crews might all abandon tliem ; and 
that no precautions or i-estrictions, which it is pos- 
sfldc Ia* d;. ise, can pn. vent tht'se rc.snlts in pai-l ; it 
nm.st b': onvi**ns h>ov rapidly the mea-siire of laying 
open the Trade to Imlia to jirivate ships would 
aceeh . ate tin; progress of coloni/ation. 

Nor eoold this progress be either prevented or 
.mpeth-d, as some liave c-.roiicou,sly supposeil, by 
any measures of the hx-a) govermtieiits, wliich 

4 
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would hot bear a cbaractor of despotism incon- 
sistent with the state of society in <hat ]iart of om* 
dommions. Persons having made a -Ibsing voyage 
by trade (which would be the case with a great 
many, if private ships were allowed) would be de- 
sirous, with the very best intentions, of repairing 
theii* losses by a residence in Inditi; Others, 
having offers of an advantageous settlement, might 
clandestinely or by connivance quit their shi[»s. 
Some might be left behind from sickness, and some 
abandon their situation in disgust. The number of 
persons who, actuated by one or several of all 
these various motives, or determined by other cir- 
cumstances of accident or of choice, would seek to 
better their condition by remaining in India instead 
of returning with their ships to Europe, would, it 
may reasonably be expected, frequently hear a 
considerable proportion to the whole luimher of 
the crew j and having j>rocured themseives an esta- 
blishment, how could the local governments, while 
they conducted themselves as quiet, peaceable, and 
loyal subjects, oblige thest' j>ersons, wifliout appear- 
ing excessively rigorous, or even cruel, to relinquish 
the establishments which they had obtained, and to 
return to Europe? We are here suf)posiiig the 
local governments to have the means of asc(!rtain- 
ing all persons so circumstanced, a thing evidently 
impossible, without the introduction of a system 
of police inconsistent with all ideas of British 
CrOveramenl:. If it were even practicable, by the 
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strictest vigfiiance, to oppose at tlie conmiencenient 
some .sort of limits to the immdation of emigrants 
M'hich would thus pour into India, it is evident 
that these limits could not be long effectual. The 
present restrictions being removed, the ytrogress of 
emigration would increase in a geometrical ratio, 
the inducements to new colonists increasing in that 
proportion to the number of the old ones. 

Of the effects that would result in this respect 
from laying open the Trade to private ships, some 
reasonable conjecture may be formed by contem- 
])lating the number of Europeans that have settled 
in India, from the Company’s chartered ships, not- 
withstanding the strict bonds by which these are 
connected with their en)plo3(,!r.s. In cases of irre- 
gularity tlie Company can witlibold I’rom the 
owners tlieir freight; they can mulct tlic captains and 
deprive them of iheir commands; tliey cun dismiss 
the officers from tlieir st-rvice. Hut c\en tlu? great 
power which the Company tlnis possess over the 
ow-ners, captains, and officers of their regular ships 
has not always been sufficient to prevent their crews 
from forming a residence in India. Ifow much 
more feeble liien, or rallier w hat. a nullity would be 
their authority over private ships, of wliich the 
owners, commanders, and officers wouhl, under 
the system proposed, be wholly indopeudeut of 
them 

But tlic emigration to India wouid by no means 
be confined to those descriptions of persons, who 
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inigjit cM^jally; quil tlieir ships in order to form a 
residence in th»t country. There are many eirr 
cipnst?^4ices, and among them the fharishing and 
secure §tatc of the British dominions, which now 
more than formerly produce a tendency to the co- 
lonization of A^^ia. Those who went with permis- 
sion, at former periods, to the East Indies, under 
the denomination of tree-mariners, or who casually 
remained there and settled as merchants or traders, 
with licenses from the Company, invariably -w'cnt 
abroad w ith the view, after having realized a com- 
petency or a fortune, of returning to spend the 
evening of their days in their native country. Now, 
however, that fortunes arc not so easily acquired, 
and that the mode of living among Europeans in 
India is considerably iin[)roved, many persons, who 
would have gone formerly with the intention of 
returning, will proceed to that country, assured of 
the stability of the British power, with a design of 
making it a jjerinanent residence. 

Thus the British Empii-e itsell’, should this feeling 
extend, an effect which the measure in contenipla- 
lion is admirably calculated to produce, might 
suffer uu alarjuiug depopulation : and it is no hiss 
reasonably to be expected that, under the existing 
pressure of war and despotism in other countries, 
an immense emigration would take place from 
almost all parts of the world, which would uatu- 
raUy concentrate in India, as being now the most 
fsjiyom'ed asylum of pe^ce, security, and plenty. 
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This result could not fail to l)e farthei" accele- 
rated by the progress of events in South America, 
New South Wales, and other countries, which, 
from thdir position, would always, if navigation 
were unrestrained, have a considerable interixnirsc 
with the Company’s territories ; and the additional 
intercourse, upon the return of peace, of the na- 
tions how in hostility with us, would powerfully 
contribute toward the same end. 

Upon the whole, in reviewing this measure in all 
its bearings, the conclusion which we are obliged to 
form is, that if the object iniendt-d wore to encou- 
rage emigration to India, a better or a more a[)- 
propriate plan could scarcely have* been devised for 
that purpose, than that of gr.'inling’ imUmUcd j)C‘r- 
mission to private ships to trade to that country. 
And how, I would ask, is the ])ermissiou to he 
limited ? If licenses from the Company sliould be 
deemed necessary, how can they, williout the 
grossest inconsistency and injustice, be granted to 
some merchants and to some ship-ow ners, hut rcfus(!d 
to others ? If they should not be deemed neccssaiy, 
then evciy person in the kingdom, who has the 
ability and the fancy to eml)ark in such an un- 
dertaking, may fit out a ship for India, and des- 
patch her at whatever period he pleases. 

Thus India would be colonized! 

Wilit respect to the effect which that result would 
produce on the permanency of its connection with 
Great Britain, no man, I should think, will be 
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hardy to deny that it would provev ulti- 
mately fatal ;- and the only difference of opinion, 
which could reasonably arise, would’ be respecting 
the precise period at which their separation would 
happen. 

I'he next proposition is, that opening the Trade 
of India to private ships would he productive of 
irregularity, smuggling, depi'cdatious, and even pi- 
racy in the Indian rieas; that it would iuteiffen 
materially with the Conipiuiy’s regular Trade to 
China, and even endanger the pornianoncv of. 
or entirely intentipt, the intercourse witli Jl)at 
country. 

Under the system of Open Trade proposcui, there 
is not a doubt tha(, in so vast a. range of coast 
many ojiportnnities would occur, iu ]>laces to which 
British law's and British protection have not yet 
fully extended, of plundering, over-reaching, or 
otherwise nial-treating the mild and inoffensive in- 
habitants: and, alt bough the natural love of justice 
would with many prevail over all temptations, yet 
there are others who w'ould allow themselves to be 
seduced into acts of violence, treachery, or decep- 
tion, which the facility of escaping punishment 
would render too alluring to he always resisted. 
However we may be advanced in refinement, I am 
not aware that, in respect to sound morals, the 
present times are much superior to what they were 
a century ago ; and w'e know that, at that period, 
a regular system of piracy was orgaiiized by the in- 
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terlopers, who frequented the Indian Sehs, to the 
great j inconvenience and loss of the East India 
Company, and the imprisonment by the native 
•powers, of their most valuable servants’^. Some 
of the piratical vessels, which then infested those 
seas, were even fitted out by British subjects, from 
New York* and other parts of America, ibtn under 
our own dominion f. dlt is true, the present state 
of India by land, and that of our naval power in 
the Eastern Seas, would render such projects now 
much more hazardous. But if, fi-oin these eircum- 
stances, private adventurers sliould seldom be daring 
enough to venture upon absolute jiiraey, tliey wouhl 
still have sufficient temptations and opportunity to 
commit minor dipredations. 

’I'he injury which woidd aiisc from this source to 
the Company’s China Trade is ec|ually certain, but 
of much greater importance. It was a judicious 
precaution of the Court of Directors, with a view 
to the safety of this trade, to de.sire that privuU: 
sliips might be prohibited from having access to the 
Molucca Islands, or Eastern Archipelago. But 
even this restriction, although umloubtedly some 


I'lfie Urucc’s Annals of the Hast India Company, Vol, III. 
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woMld?l|itjppreheiid, he but a very slender security 
agfaJbst the danger. Prirate ships would find it 
pi^table to bring home teas. The temptation tO 
smuggle an article, whidi bears ninety-six per cent. 
duty ad valorem, is too great to be resisted, in the 
first instance, from the mere apprehension of re- 
mote detection and punishment. It is an evil 
which can only be resisted, >*n limine, by some such 
system of restriction as that which at present exists. 
And hence, it may be pronounced, without i-eserve, 
that to lay open the East India Trade to private 
ships would be, in other words, to lay the foumia- 
tion of an illicit commerce, more extensive, and 
more injurious in its consequences, than any that 
has ever existed in the world. 

Even were the ships of individuals jnohibited 
from visiting the Molucca Islands, wJiich however 
His Majesty’s Ministers have shewn some reluct- 
ance to accord, encouragement would still arise to 
tlie exportation of teas and other commodities from 
China, to answer the demand occasioned by these 
ahips. These commodities would find their way to 
some central ports in the Indian Seas, which Would 
in such case become large depots ; and thus, from 
the inordinate profits which would attend each suc- 
cessful voyage, an immense and a regular system of 
clandestine Trade, would spontaneously spring up. 
It woukl not be in human ingenuity to prevent it. 
Neutral and hostile nations would think it their in- 
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tejpest to protect aixl encourage such a timific : anti 
tills yeiry circumstance might lay the i’uumlatioh of 
new, wars. 

Whenever peace shall take place between this 
country and Prance (and war cannot be eternal), 
tile evils arising from this source may naturally be 
expected to increase. It would be unreasonable to 
suppose that, at whatever period tiiat c^ent may 
happen, we shall lie in a situation entirely to dic- 
tate the conditions of the peace, or that the enemy 
will not aspire to the restoration of his Asiatic pos- 
sessions, at least the islands which we have recently 
capturetl, as equivalents for other objects, wiiich he 
may be disposed to relinquish. In the event, then, 
of our being obliged to mstore the Islaiuis of Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon, would they not form V(iry con- 
venient depots for, Clandestine Trade? Ami, is it 
not highly probable that, witli this very view, they 
would be declared free ports ? Madagascar, Ma- 
nilla, and other places not within Britidi junsdic- 
tion, would also juiturally become the resorts of such 
a commerce. We could not, if at peace with these 
nations, prevent French, American, Spanish, or 
BoirtugUfc.se sbip.s from bringing teas from China, 
for the purpose oi' lodging them at tht\se depots; 
nor the ships of our own private inerchaiits from, 
touching at such ports, in order to purchase those 
teas with the view of .smuggling them into Great 
Britain, or some intermediate ports. 
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Upoit the retnrn home of those pi-ivate ships the 
Azores, the Western Islands, the Madeiras, would 
afford convenient stations for carrying on this traffic 
to any degree ; every part of the coasts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, would offer 
similar facilities ; and, in the event of importation 
from India being extended to the out-ports, as now 
proposed, the most extensive and systematic smug- 
gling could not be obviated by all the efforts of the 
legions of Custom-House Officers, sjipposing these 
persons to do their duty, whom the government 
might think fit to appoint. 

Were importation even confined to tl»e port of 
London, as at Jirsl proposed by Mini.sters, the coasts 
of Cornwall and France, the Islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey, would present to adventurers abundant 
opportunities of succes-sfully carrying on an illicit 
'I’rade, on a very large scale. 

But independently of these numerous facilities, so 
fertile in expedients is the genins of Trade, that 
places «)f rendezvous might, and no doubt would, be 
appointed, in different latitudes and longitudes, at 
which smaller vessels would be directed to wait for 
those of a larger size, in order to take charge of the 
clandestine part of their cargoes, to be conveyed to 
places where it could be disposed of nith advan- 
tage, promptitude, and safety. 

H, in the course of such voyages, these private 
ships should be occasionally captured, their clandes- 
tine trade seized, or their regular cargoes confiscated, 
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the mischiefs to the East India Company and to the 
revenue, would not thereby be iu the smallest des^rtee 
ditninisiied. It would only lx; a transfer of pro- 
perty from the hands of the private trader to those 
of the crews of our men of wai', or of tlie rUistom- 
House oflicer. In proportion to the extent to which 
this clandestine trade might be carried oi>, whether 
the adventurers in it should hi; gainers or losers, 
would the profits of the Company and the iwcaiues 
of the Crown be diminished? 

With rospt'ct even to tin* fair private Trade, al- 
although it wouhl not so much affect the revenue 
(it would, however, iu no ineonsideral^le degree in- 
crease the ex])ences of collecting it), the struggle 
which would take place, could not fail to prove in- 
jui-ious to the Company, although, iu tlu-ir corpo- 
rate capacity, which has been given to them in per- 
{)etnity, they would of course surmount the compe- 
tition of all individual rivals. In this rivalship, 
ever^' Iwmest. private cotnpctitor would undoubtedly 
l»e ruined. Hut. we s\va\\ snpY>ose, tor t.\ve sake vJi 
the argmncnt, that the individual Merclrants carry- 
ing on a fair private 'I'radc to India, should prevail 
over the Couijnmy, u hat ditfci'eiice could it make to 
the Puldic, whether the Company or their private 
rivals, were the first to l>e ruined? One thing i.s 
quite certain, that it is the illicit Trader alone who 
would Ix iiefit by the change. And if tlie measure 
of admitting private ships, of all sizes, and from ail 
ports, to trade to India, iu these 
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dangers, is to be carried into etFect, I ani of opini<»n, 
that the Bill by which it is to be enacted, otfght'to 
be denominated “ an act for establishing, protecting, 
and extending illicit commerce betw'een India aftd 
Britain.” 

It is well known, that enongh of tea for the con- 
sumption of the whole United Kingdom has always 
been supplied, in an unadulb;ratctl state, and at rea- 
sonable j)rices, by the Kast India Company and that 
from tins source has arisen their prin<:ij>al commer- 
cial profits.* Let ns now empiire what would be 
the eflects upon these profits oi‘ admiiting pi’ivato 
ships to the Trade of India, in incre- sed demand 
for tea, and a consequeiit rise in ja’ice of that 
article, would immediately take place in China ; 
while the conij)etition ol* illicit 'riadt'cs, l>y pro- 
ducing a superalmndant supply, woulil occasion a 
fall in the price of the same commodity at home. 
Thus the j>rofits of the Company would be tmfa- 
vourably aficcted, by a double operation. The re- 
venue, depending \ipon this source, it is obvious, 
w'ould be almost wholly annihilated. And wh.at 
would the consumer benefit by the change ? While 
the abatement, which it w'ould occasion, on the retail 
prices, could not be sensibly felt, (wen by the poorest 
persons in society, the sophistication, which would 


* Twenty-five millions of pounds of various kinds of tea 
is the average quautity sold at the Company’s sales in the year. 




in cousesqaence take place, of an article ibeeotne a 
necessary of life throughout the British dominions, 
would diminish the comforts, and might injure the 
health, of almost every memher of the commmiity. 
And thus, from a measure pregnant with danger 
to so many various interests, it cannot be said tliat 
a single incidental benelit is promised to thci public. 

The Company, crippled as they would, thi'ii be, 
could no longer afford to export to Oliina, as they 
Itf- . ■•••i'slomi'd (fj tie. at an uuinensc loss, 
to the itunua! iUja-oiU ■.•i -t auiSiou slcrliiitif of t.Ju- 
nieiitk: aod ..oU-.::,'; of Creat Britain. And thus, 
"OH/ 1 of our ‘‘e.st strple commodities, contrary to 
■Jie faliaciou.. <.xpectation» entertained by many of 
!.iiOse vviio ill a! in them, would, instead of ex- 
|ierieuci»jg' ;-.u increase, suffer, from th<; measure 
proposed, an usutiediaie dunianlioa of sale. 

So assured, indeed, were tlx." Proprietors of the 
Cornwall Mines, of the loss t-'sat would arise on the 
sale of their products in China, if exported on their 
own accounts, (and the same appreliensions wouki, 
of course, be entertained by private JMerchants) 
that they thought proper to decime the liberal offer 
of the Company, to convey annually twelve hun- 
dred tons of their metals to that countiy, freight 
free. 

The annual sacrifices thus made by the Com- 
pany at the shrine of tlie public, particularly in 
reflect to woollens and metals, tVicy were enabled 
Hfp bear, botli by the profits of their homeward 
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cargoes, and by the mutual support which their 
territorial revenue, and conunerce, aft’orded to each 
other. From their mixed character of Sovereigns 
and Merchants, they were enabled to effect, what 
it is utterly impossible that individuals, in their mere 
<ommercial capacity, should have the power to 
accomplish. 

From all these considerations, it follows, that 
the plan of granting liberty to Private Ships to trade 
tt> India, even if they shmdd be excluded from the 
Eastern Archipelago, is a certain, although an 
indiicct, mode of tlepriving the East India Com- 
pany of all the benefits of the Cb.iria Trade; and 
may, eventually, deprive the iidiabitants of these 
Kingdonts of one of the most essential necessaries 
of life ; — an article, which scarcely an individual 
from the throne to the cottage can now dispense 
with, and which chiefly administers to the sub- 
sistence of the very poorest classes of society. 

If the Moluccas, indeed, were to be included 
in the tracts, which Private Ships are to be permitted 
to navigate, the ruin of the Company’s China 
Tfade would be considerably more direct and rapid ; 
and the danger of the deprivation of Tea to the in- 
habitants of these Kingdoms much more imminent. 
These Islands, as stated by the Deputation of the 
Court of Directors, “ would hold out ifresistible 
temptations to lawliess European Settlement, enter-- 
prizcj and adventure, before which the Cumpuny’s. 
China Trade must sink, as this maritiine resort 

a' 
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vvotild certaijily become the very focus of dangerous 
and illicit mtcrcourse with the Continent of India.” 

As this f-rivate tratle woiikl of course be carried 
on by a species of adventurers, who would not be 
much disposed to restrict themselves either to legal, 
or niora* moans, in order to render their voyages 
profitatvle, tliey wouht not, if it should aj)pear to 
them to be <'on{iucivo to that end to jnoceeil into the 
China Seasj^thmk it necessary to pay a very 
scrupulous regard to the limits that might be assigned 
to their destination by the Now Charter. In this 
manner, an iudclinite number of unconnected 
Europeans, with views oi' the most iri’egular kind, 
wouhl find their way to the borders of the Chinese 
territories. \Ve know liow suspicious that govern- 
ment has always been of strangers j how indifierent 
in general to foreign intercourse 3 that they even 
banisht'-d the Europeans, at one period, to Macao j 
and that it is only by tlie great influence of the East 
India Company, and the regular conduct ol' their 
Servants, that, their Ships are allowed to visit 
Canton, and their Supercargoes to reside there, 
during one part of the year. 

What, tiieu, would be the consequence of that 
sort of intercourse, which might be expected to 
take plac% between the natives of China and 
Europeans of the description I have just mentioned, 
after the regular Ships, and the accredited Autho- 
rities, should leave Canton ? Nothing but disorder j 
aad the ultimate exclusion of all Europeatis from 

J> 2. 
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China! An feveni, that would involve in ita con* 
sequences, four millions of revenue !— a million of 
export ! — the employment of a large fleet of most 
excellent Ships, each of warlike equipment! — the 
ruin of private Speculators ! — ^the palsj ing of the 
functions of the Company !— -and, the deprivation 
hf nn article, which has now itecome to all ranks of 
British stibjects, a necessary of life ! 

The Commercial intercourse between China and 
Russia, by land, it is well known, has, upon similar 
grounds, been frequently interrapted. This hap- 
pened in 1 7S6 j and the commtmication was not re- 
opened till 1792, being a p^od of seven years.* 
This measure has always originated with the Chinese 
Covemment, by whom the orders for shutting and 
ro-Opening the comiuuuicatimi, between the two 
tJountries, have nsually been 'issued several mouths 
before the^ have been made known to its subjects by 
the Government of Russia, f 


' " Ttti» ‘has been represented by some as a period of war be 
tween Russia and China. But we have never beard of battles 
t*tw4» Russian and Chibeso Aniu«s. And it^appmis most 
reasonable 'tp believe, that comnuiMiial 'iiaagwlfri^ Were the 
able groimd tfar intemiption/'of dnteronnirse, which tooh 
place,' at thn'peiiod,> betwedo the two nations^, 

■ -f* Wdir J^dkvih «f t» d pomfkht mtitieii, 

" Tke 'Right if ititf Britkh Mrdmt «► itwft wMi» th$ 
Gtographical limHi defined ly- the ChoMir «/<« «j|e jSoa tndli 
Company, nihUctited, 4‘c.” Ry T. Lee—p. 7t— th. 
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We come now to consider the effects, which this 
mieasure would have upon the revenue. It has heen 
alretuiy stated tliat the loss to the puljlic revenue 
of this country, in the event of opening the trade to 
India to private Ships, would be in tlm direct ratio 
of the illicit Trade, which, under colour of this 
Commerce, might be carried on. The quantity of 
TeO at ]^esent imported being quite sufficient for the 
consumption of the inhabitants of these kingdpnfts, 
it must be obvious, that an additional importation 
would not necessarily be accompanied by an addi- 
tional consumption. But the increased supply^ friom 
illicit Trade, would occasioiVia diminution of the 
quantities sold at tlie Company’s sales, iand of. the 
prices; and thus, in two ways, effect adimingtion 
of the revenue.' If can scarcely be necessary to ob- 
serve, that the expenCe of maintaining the legions 
of Gnstom-Htwise Officers, whom it would be 


The author of this Pamphlet thinks it would be quite ex- 
pedient and^ just, to deprive the East India Company of the 
exclusive privilege of tlie trade to China, on the ground of some 
m^sioonduct wktek :he.. idkges >agiUBst, lAeir Agentt ia that 
^eenntry;' ' 

AnothiU- writer, on the same dde> after having roundly pro- 
setftiiced the Company incapable (from their loi^ ex- 

piisdeuce I presume), very gravely assures as that a netc Com- 
pany (without any experience) would be much batter qualified fo 
.,e«mdiictilhi8 trade!! And-lm pr^^ses that tins iiu^tred Cora- 
tpaBy, lAould pay. one ntfUiaa a year totgovernment ! ! ! So much 
the . 
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deemed expedient, under tlie system proposed, to 
appoint to the out-ports, would operate a tVirthcT tli- 
minution of the revenue; and that it could not fail 
to be otherwise very obnoxious to those, who are ol 
opinion that the increase of all such ajipoinlinents, 
by unduly aug^monting' the innuence of the execu- 
tive power, must trench upon the principles ol the 
constitution. 

But even at the price of lliis additional odium 
and expencie, it would be so iropracticable to pre- 
vent, or even lo ojtpose a barrier to smuggling’, if 
ships were permitted lo unload at the out-ports, that 
it would almost of necessity become th(! prijicipal 
occupation of the individual adventurers, who might 
engage in the East India Trade. The fair indi- 
vidual trader could not long successfully conipete 
with the Company, who would of course coutiuue 
their commercial operations, in their corporate ca- 
pacity, as- long as they were not an entire loss, or 
until, by the irregularity of the interlopers, the 
communication with China should l>e entirely stop- 
ped. One of the inevitable effects of the compe- 
tition between the Company and the fair private 
trader, operating in cm; junction with the high duties 
upon Tea, woiild be to render smuggling, with all 
its risks, by far the most gaining trade; and, “ in 
fact, howev<3r, covered or disguised, it would be- 
coine the principal object.''' 

Under the system in que.stion, then, even in tlie 
limited shape originally p'oposed, iit may very faiily 
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Ije maintained, that all the regulations which, the 
utmost extent of human ing*ennity could devise, 
would not he sufficient to prevent smugoling, as it 
would be the m<»st lucrative, from becoming’ the 
principal olycct of those, who should embark in 
the East India Trade. And there can be still less 
doubt that the evil would be farther aggravated^ 
in as far as it is capable of aggravation, by the 
ulterior projects of allowing access to Private Ships 
to the Molucca Islands, and entrance into the out- 
ports of these Kingdoms ; but more especially by 
the admission into the trade of vessels cd inferior 
burthen. 

Such vessels could, in India, go into minor, ports, 
and more easily form connection with the natives; 
and their intercourse, and conseciuent irregularities, 
would be such as neither the vigilance or power of 
the Indian Governments, wwdd be able to discover 
or controul. On their return, they could enter the 
small ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
easily elude the vigilance, or purchase the conni- 
v^ice'of the Custom-House Officers. 

That his Majesty’s Ministers should not liave felt 
the force, and admitted the validity of the irrefutable 
arguments adduced by the Deputation of the Court 
of Directors, against admitting vessels of this de- 
scription^ to a participation in the India Trade, is to 
me extmordinary^ and almost unaccountable. On this 
subject, the deputation express theras^ives in the fob , 
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lowjjig tcnni^ ; — “ In short, if a mere chance 
outward, for the sake of smuggling koti^t¥mrd, 
was the speculation and the object of ’adven- 
turer, undoubtedly small Ships wonW best answer 
their pur}>osej but if an honourable commercial 
intercourse with India was the object of Govern- 
ment, it could only be maintained by Ships of a 
respectable si/-e, and suitable equipment as to stores 
and force, under the conduct of able and responsible 
commanders and crews.” 

That the size of the ships, and tiie res})ectability 
of their equipments, are of importance, in a po- 
litical, as well as in a commercial view, is evinced 
by the different degrees of respect paid to the 
' Company’s regular ships, and to those of the Ame- 
rican traders, in the Eastern Seas. The large ships 
of the Company, equipped and disciplined as they 
are, and navigated by gentlemen of education, 
rank in society, and nautical s^ill, command 
respect, and insure obedience, from the natives 
of India. But should a rabble of vessels, of all 
sizes aUd denominations, be admitted to the Ibidian 
Seas, it requires hot the gift of prophecy to foretell 
that, with much immediate mischief to the Com- 
pany, and almost the annihilation of the revemie 
arising from the regular trade, their course will be 
marked with, irregularities and crimes, that will 
bring indelible disgrace on the British character 
and name in the East, and lead eyeotiifdly t» the 
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of all intercourse with the Chinese 

fiiii{>ire.t 

. But farther^ the wholp of this measure appears 
to DBie to ho a departure, on the part of Ministers, 
.from their implied agreement with the East India 
Company, which professed, to found the renewal of 
their. Charter, on the principles pf the Acts of 1784 
and 1793. It is .also, in ite two ulterior rami- 
hcations, a complete deviation from the principles 
upon which the negociation between Lonl Melville 
and the East India Company, had bogon t andi 
proceeded. It is even directly repugnant and con- 
tradictory to his Eordship’s consent to the, sixth 
proposition of the Court of Directors, namely, that 
“ the whole of the Indian Trade should be brought 
to die Port ^ and, the goods sold at the 

Company’s sgles.’’ 

. This mode of proceeding, would seem to convey 
no. very unequivocal intimation that the East In^a 
Conipany are not considered as possessing any rights, 
,'beyond what may .suit the views, of expediency of 
;hia /|d.«ijesty’s , Ministers, for the time being^i to 
, permit them to retain; although I dp not imagine 
that such a proposition will be asseitpd by them in 
terms. Of this, more h^realifor. ^ 

* Since tlic afibve was writfen,' this point ap^arS to have 
’&^en abandoned hj hi# Majesty’s Minliters.^Fnfe.^’fl’pers -re. 
Reflag tkenegomction /or a rfnmal. ^ ike, JEeet , 
pan^s Exclusive Privileges, p. 170. 
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But even ifthe EAst Inilia Cmnpan)* were deemed 
to possess no positive rights, the evils wliich the 
Court of Directors have shewn, by a series of the 
most enliglitened reasoning, fotuided upon their 
long experience, and an intimate knowledge of 
facts, must result to the Company, to the revenue, 
and to the. lilmpirc, from the meditated change, 
ought, in my opinion, to he sullicicait to induce 
Ministers to pause, and rec<msidcr their determina- 
tion. Tt behov(;.s them to roneef , that, unless they 
can call into their sevvicts a. degree of ingenuity that 
is altogether supernatural, — by wlfu'hl.he prevoition 
of colonization, and of smuggling, can be reiuha ed 
compatible wdth permission to Private Ships, of all 
sorts and sizes, to trade to India, and to enter the 
out-ports of these Kingdoms, — they will subject 
themselves to the imp\itation of making a rash and 
ill-considered experiment, of yielding to a senseless 
and unfounded clamour, and of courting a hollow 
popularity. If, besides, it should appear that 
the East India Company are actually possessed 
of positive rights, it would be to incur a dreadful 
responsibility, to introduce innovations, prima 
facie no less injurious and unjust towards that great 
body, than in their immediate and' obvious conse- 
quences, palpably pregnant with calamity to the 
whole Empire. 

It is difficult not to be persuaded that, in this 
matter, Ministers, as they cannot he supposed to 
have meditated the ruin of the East India Company 



by a side wind, have not acted from cohvictipn ; but 
that they liave allowed their better judgments to be 
borne down by the clamours of certain petitioners, 
who know not the consequences of what they are 
demanding, or that they have timidly yielded to a 
presumed necessity arising from the pressure of the 
times. This, however, is matter of little conse- 
quence; for we are not enquiring into motives, but 
effects. The laying open the trade to India to the 
out-ports, has been aptly denominated a question of 
existence with the East India Company. But it is 
also calculated to affect no less vitally that poilion of 
the public revenue, which depends upon the regular 
India Trade; and, in its ultimate consequences, 
even the integrity and safety of the British empire. 
On this <|uestion, his Majesty’s Ministers have shevyn 
much inconsistency. They expressly declare their 
conviction, “ that the great intcresis of policy and 
of revenue, as well us of the JEast India Company ” 
require, “ that the existing restraints respecting 
the intercourse with China should continue and 
that the exclusive Trade in Tea should he preserved 
to the Company.” Yet the direct, and almost im- 
mediate effect of the measure, which they now 
propose, would be, according to the best judgment 
of those who have most knowledge of the subject, 
to destroy every vestige of those exclusive privileges, 
which they thus admit to be necessary to the policy 
of the Empire at large! 
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It has already beeu fully demonstrated, in the ce- 
lebrated Letter of Messrs. Grant and Parry, and in 
the subsequent correspondence of the Court of 
Directors with the Board of Controiil, and is indeed 
universally acknowledged by those who are ac- 
quainted with the subject in all its bearings, that the 
continuance of an exclusive trade to China, or even 

of intercourse with that country, is altogether in- 
compatible with the admission of private ships to 

the trade of India, especially if their burthen should 
be discretionary, if they should have access there to 
the, Molucca Islands, and to the otft-ports of these 
Kingdoms upon their return. 

It is in fact the opinion of many, that should this 
measure, with its various ramifications, bC persisted in 
by Ministers, it would be utterly impossible that the 
Company should go on for any length of time : and 
that it would be much more advisable noiv to begin 
to wind up their concern, than be obliged to do so a 
few years hence, under still more unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and with more impoverished means. 

Tt has been shewn, that the immediate conse- 
quences of the competition, which would arise, not 
so much from the fair as from the clandestine trader, 
under colour of this commerce, would be, an abridg- 
ineat of tll^ C^ompany’s sales, tmd'a sinking of their 
fim^nces. Events which would soon be followed by 
the necess'h^y of relinquishing their great establish- 
ments ; of laying up their vast fieefs,' now the meafis 
of transpOrtbg troops and stores, as well' as of de- 
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fending; their pommerce; and of abandoning^ their 
buildings, wharfs, warehouses, and other article? of 
dead stock, formed at a prodigious exponee, and 
suited only to the Indian Trade, which had so long 
been their’s, all of which would, in such case, be- 
come useless and deserted ! With the decline of the 
Company, would be tlwown out of activity and 
employ, twenty-one millions of capital, 1400 com- 
manders and officers, 8000 seamen, 12000 trades- 
men, 3000 labourers, and seventy -eight of the finest 
ships in the world, many of them fit to take their 
station in line of battle with the British Navy! 

The practice of using the port of Itondon onh , 
ibr the East India Trade, which has existed since 
the first institution of the Company, has been pro- 
ductive of advantages too numerous and too well 
defined to admit of being relinquished upon the 
mere presmuptioii of uueertaiu or remote benefits. 
The custom of selling their imports, at stated pe- 
riods, by public auction, has been iiearly coeval with 
the Cpmpany, These sales are open, honourable 
and so^tisfiwtory; and are resorted to, with confi- 
dence, by the Merchants Of tjie Continent of Eu- 
rope, as well as by those of Great Britain. So 
high, indeed is the, character of the Company with 
formgu merchants,, that purchases have been made 
by them “ on the ^ith ^merely of the descriptive 
marks ; and goods (thus marked), on their arrival 
on the Continent, frequently pass through various 
bands, befbre they are finally unpacked.” The in- 
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juries anti frauds, to which an alteration in this 
mode, consecrated by the practice of centuries, 
Would necessarily give rise, may be readily con- 
ceived. 

For the security of the revenue arising from the 
Trade to India, as has been well observed by the 
Deputation of the Court of Directors, “ nothing so 
effeptual could be devised as to bring the imports to 
one place ; to have them lodged under the keys of 
the Government Officers; to have them sold pub- 
licly in the presence of those officers; and finally to 
have the duties (upwards of four millions per 
annum) ;* thus carefully ascertained, collected 
through the medium of the Company, and with 
Jiardly any char ye to government! In short,” say 
they, “ the present system affords the most com- 
plete provision that can be imagined against defect, 
fraud, or expence, in realizing this branch of the re- 
venue to the Public.” 

Although we may not be able to say to what pre- 
cise degree the measure of laying open the Trade to 
India to private ships, might, in its least noxious 
operation, immediately affect this brandh of the 
public revenue ; there can be no doubt that^ by the 
partial fulfilment of fhe evils apprehended, it would 
be considerably injured, and by their total fulfilment 
destroyed. 


' * £4,213,42&, according to the returns of last year. 
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It cannot, irulependentty of these consitlerations, 
be supposed to make an\ thflbronce to the flast 
India Company, whether the Trade to India be car- 
ried on exclusively'^ from the port of London, or from 
that of Bristol, Livei’pool, or Glasgow 3 or indis- 
criminately froin all the ports of the United King- 
dom. But, since the <langers to he apprehended 
from the innovations proposed, are as obvious and 
as w ell founiled as they are great and alarming, it is 
a duty which that body owe to tliemselves and to 
the nation not to submit to them without a struggle. 

Accordingly, it was with a spirit fully justified by 
the occasion, that Sir Hugh Inglis, the present 
Chairman of the Court of Hirectors, in a conference 
with Lord Buckinghanishire, declared it “ as his 
ojiiniou, that tlvt' Court of Uirec'tors, in the first in- 
stance, and the Court of IVoprietors, when laid be- 
fore them, wouhl resist, by )'v<.‘ry means in their 
power, a Ineasure so fatal to the vital interests of 
the Company and to the public revenue as would be 
the measure of allowing the ships of individuals to 
import into any place but the purl of London;" 
adding, tliat “ situated as fie was, he should con- 
sider it his duty to resist, and to recommend to the 
Court of Directors, luul ultimately to the Proprie- 
tors, to resist the proposition.” 

And this overwhelming ruin, it seems, is to be 
brought ujwn the East India Company, and those 
connected w ith them, not only without the offer, but 
wii^mut the smallest chance or prospect of iudemni- 
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fication. Nay, aft6r they should have sufiiered them- 
selves, as a matter of right, to he tamely despoiled 
of their commercial, they might prepare to surrender 
their territorial privileges at discretion. Into th< 
nature of their rights to both, and to consequent 
indemnity upon the deprivation of either, I shall 
take occasion more fully to inquire. 

And for what beneficial purpose, for what grand 
object, is this sum of ruin, or even the risk of it, to 
be incurred ? In order (supposing the best, and that 
the communication with China should not l>e inter- 
rupted), to transfer the same quantity of oriental 
commerce from London to the out-ports, and from 
the East India Company to private Merchants! 
These are the sole objects for which such mighty in- 
novations are now to be attempted; for which a 
concern that has subsisted for ages, and so suc- 
ceeded as to be the wonder and envy of the world, 
is to be subverted and destroyed : and that too on the 
instigation, or hypothetical reasoning of persons, 
who erroneously expect, to procure to themselves 
extraordinary advantages, from a participation 
in the Trade of which they would deprive the 
Company. 

The only result of any importance to the Public, 
which we are promised from this innovation, is alto- 
gether visionary and fallacious. It is well known to 
those who are acquainted with India, that the 
Trade, in European commodities, to that country, is 
wholly, of almost wholly incapable of being ex- 



tended. The reverse of this proposition, which is 
t^e very first point to be adjusted in this controversy, 
has beep invariably taken for granted, instead of 
being deliberately .examined and decided: and 
upon this flimsy foundation has been I’aised the flim- 
sy superstructure of the advocates of what has been 
called the ‘^Open Trade.” 

The manufactures of Great Britain, which are 
annually exported to India, are almost exclusively 
consumed by the Europeans resident in that coun- 
try: and mp til these become much more numerous 
than they.are at present^ which can only happen in 
consetpience of colbnization, the demand for such 
articles capnot be extended, but in a very inconsi- 
derablie degree. This incapability of extension, 
which depends upon the peculiar, and almost un- 
changeable character of the natives of Asia, is a fact 
too notoriousf to admit of being denied, or explained 
away by the abstract reasonings of political oeconO- 
mists. To tlie state of India, at least, their princi- 
ples cannot for ages apply. This has been set forth, 
in a clpar, satisfactory, and convincing mariner, by 
Messrs. Grant and Parry, in their Tetter of April 
1809, anti in the correspondence of the successive 
Chairmen of the Court of Directors, since that pe- 
riod, with the President of the Board of Controul, 
on the subject of the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter. Referring the reader, who wishes to be 
fully acquainted with the details, to those very able 
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ctooiments, t shall content myself here with slating* 
a few simple Inlt strong facts, which, in my humble 
apprehension, it is impossible to reconcile to a con- 
trary conchisioii. 

Of the three thousand tons per annum, which the 
Company are bound, by the act of 1793, to retain 
for the accommodation of private traders, not above 
12Q0 tons annually, on an average of eighteen years, 
have been claimed, or little more than one third ; 
and of this 1200 tons, 430, or more than one third, 
were wine and beer, which articles are consumed 
by Europeans almost exclusively. 

Had there been a demand for any greater quan- 
tity of goods than is annually exported by the Com- 
pany, by the commanders and officers of their shi[is, 
and by the private traders admitted under the act 
of 1793, amounting in all to about two luillioiis 
Sterling, the remainder of the tonnage allowed to 
private traders by that act would surely have beeu 
claimed. This, by the genius of commerce, I hold 
to be conclusive evidence. 

‘That this tonnage was not claimed, then, shevys 
demonstratively that there has not been, since 1793, 
an increasing tlemand, to any extent, for the Emo*- 
pean articles of consumption, used cither by the Eu-i 
ropean or native inhabitants of India. Those con- 
sumed by the natives, ifes well known, are few and 
inconsiderable. With such, ^lowever, as they have 
occasion for, they aire ahundsmtly Applied by the 
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ag'ency of private traders, residtnt in the East, 
whose industry embraces all the ports, to which the 
conittjerce of the Company does not extend. This, 
when carried on by sea, is called the country, or 
coasting' trade. But it also extends its ramifications 
by land, to the most minute portions of the interior 
of Asia. And the knowletlgc and experience of 
those concerned in it would surely leave nothing of 
any great value for rivals, fresh from Eumpe, to ex- 
plore. 

It has been a grievous accusation against the East 
India Company, that they have neglected to culti- 
vate the trade to several parts within 'their limits, 
*and prevented the e.xport of our manufactures to 
“ some of the largest and richest regions of the 
world,” where, say the complainants, “ there is rest- 
son to believe the private merchant might, in the 
course of an open trade, increase his profits twenty- 
fold and upwards^ The parts here more especially 
alluded to, are the Eastern coasts of Africa, the 
coasts of the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia, and the 
shores of the Red Sea. But, besides the proofe 
arising from the recorded efforts of tlie Company, 
even in early times, to extend the sale of British 
manufactures in those quarters, a sufficient refutation 
of this charge is to be found in its absurdity. Were 
it even possible to believe that the East .India Com- 
pany would have been so blind -to their interest?!, 
a* to hmre n^lected a commerce, which would have 

E 2 
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increased their profits ** twciify-fold or upwards,” it • 
could never he credited that the 'same indifference 
to their worldly concerns would have affected the 
individual traders of the East, unless it be also be- 
lieved that the climate of India possesses the qua- 
lity of lessening, or destroying the ordinary cupidity 
of man. Of late times at least, these traders have 
existed in sufficient nmhbers to pervade every nook 
and corner of Asia ; and it is not very probable that 
all of them would have overlooked so favourable an 
opportunity of speedily making their fortunes. It is 
notorious that all the attemptc, which have been 
made, to extend the sale of European commodities 
in India, formerly by the Dutch and Portuguese, at 
all times by the East India Company, and latterly 
by American private traders, have failed. Where 
the efforts of the merchants of those several 
nations, both in a corporate and individual ca- 
pacity, and possessing the benefit of great expe- 
rience, have so long and so uniformly failed, by 
what species of magic is it that British individual 
traders, without experience, can now be expected to 
establish a lucrative trade? 

The Americans, who eagerly explored every ave- 
nue to trade in India, were only able, in the six 
most flourishing years^ their commerce, to export 
to that country £667 in merchandize and ma- 
nufactures, including those of their own country j 
while, in bullion, they exported during the same 
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period As the profits upon goods, 

had there been a demand for them, wonld ha^ e been 
much greater than on bullion, that the quantity of 
bullion was seven-eighths, and of gt»ods only one- 
eighth of their whole exports to J ndia, atfords an in- 
controvertible inference that for the latter they 
found little or no demand. The reason is quite ob- 
vious. The consumption of European commodities 
is almost exclusively confined to European residents. 
The Company export annually upwards of a million 
sterling of goods and stores, the commanders and 
officers of their ships nearly half a million more, and 
tlie private traders, admitted by the act of 1793, 
about £400,000. This supply, amounting to about 
two millions annually, appears to be adequate to 
the demand of all the Europeans in India j; and 
the market is even frequently over-stocked. At the 
present rate of the increase of European inhabi- 
tants, this commerce can admit but of a very incon- 
siderable and a very slow extension ; a shackle not 
to be removed but by a worse evil, the admission of 
European colonization in India. 

It has been already shewn that the almost un- 
cltangeable character of the natives forms a lasting, 
if not an insuperable, bar to any considerable or ra- 
pid extension of the sale of European manufactures 


* Vide Papers respecting the Negociation for the renewal of 
the East India Company's exclusive Privileges, p. 
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among them. Consequently it cannot be matter of 
surprize that the experiment of sending unusual 
quantiti(‘S of European goods to India, as if the de- 
mand could he increased iu pi-oportiou to the supply, 
should have failed, as often os it has bwn tried ; al- 
ways bringing along with it tlie ruin of the adven- 
turers. 

This cxperiincnt was niude as far back as the 
tiliic of Cromweli. Individual sj*eenlalors, aiul as- 
sociations of mtrehants, as Courten’s As.,oeiationj 
the Assada nu rehanls, and the TVlercliaut Adven- 
turers, trade4 to India, at that period, under licen- 
ses or <'oimnissions from the Ihoteclor.* I'he pro- 
gress and the fate of these sjacnlations wt'rc 
uniform. The) injured the East India Company, 
bj' raising the price, and creating a scarcity of goods 
iu India, as welt as by importing a sujierabundanee, 
and lowering tlie value of them at home. The 
competition also occasioned a glut of European 
goods, and consequently a loss upon them in the 
Indian market. And accordingly those adveuturt'rs 
were all either ruined by their speculations, or, iu 
order to avoid ruin, forced to seek an union with 
tlie East India Company.f 

' In the same manner was terminated the carc<'r 


' Vide Bruce's Annals of the Honourable East India Company, 
Vol. J-pp, 435 and 508. 

. i Ibid. Vol. L p. 
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of other bodies of men, who Subseqtiently entered 
into com]>etiti6n witli the East India Company. 
From the time of Queen Elizabeth to the end of the 
seventeenth century j the commercial rights of this 
body were, at various other periods, as well as in 
the time of Cromw'ell, violated in the most scanda- 
lous and illegal manner. They were opjiosed by 
licensf^s from the Crown to private traders, contrary 
to the Charters and Privileges, w'hich the Crown 
itself had granted ; and those private traders, in 
sharing' all the bcnetils of the commerce, were ex- 
empt from every charge or expenditure for establish- 
ments at home and ahroa<l. By a still more out- 
rageous violation of their rights, several years before 
the ex[>iration of their Charter, a new Company 
was established, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, under tlie denominidtion of “ the Enylish 
Easi India Company;” wh^ the original Coijipany, 
for the sake of distinction, assun>ed the title of 
“ The London East Ifmia Company.” After a 
struggle of several years, which materially injured 
the original Company, /and almost wholly ruined 
the new' one, this, like all former rivals, was obliged 
to seek its safety in an union. And hence arose, in 
1707-8, that splendid body which now exists, under 
the appellation of “ The, ; l7/«7ed! East India 
Company.” 

The history of thlp rivalship of these two Com- 
panies, before their union, and of the fate of some 
private speculators^ whn, vmder the COixstitation of 

4 
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the new Company, had claimed a right of trading 
on their individual stock, both illustrates ami con- 
firms the fact, that competition in the Kast India 
Trade ever has been, and, while the charac.tcr of 
the natives of India remains unaltered, must con- 
tinue to be productive of loss to tlie adventurers, 
without being attended with a singh* esst'uiial benefit 
to the public.* 

An experiment with similar, hut more derisive 
results, was made in 1788-9, from Osteml, by 
persons, among others, who had been iu the habits 
of dealing, as tradesmen, with the Cominaiiders 
and Officers of the Company’s Ships, and who 
might be supposed to have acquired a knowledge of 
the nature of the business in which they were em- 
barking, at least considerably greater than can be 
possessed by the Merchants and Manufacturers, who 
have recently been petitioning the Legislature for 
permission to send Ships to India; or, in other 
words, for permission to ruin themselves, and to in- 
jure the East India Company. This trade was 
.cai^ried on under Imperial colours. And it must be 
in the recollection of every one, who was then in 
the Company’s Sea Service, of every jierson who 
''Was resident at any of the Presidencies of India, 
and 'in general of all men of observation at that 
time connected with the East, in common with, the 
^ 

** For the histoiy -of this rivalship, see Bmee's Atauth of the 
HmmnMe E»st India Company, pa^m. 
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suffering' adventurers, what an extensive scene of 
ruin ensued. Many kinds of European Commo- 
dities were sold at from 50 to 75 per cent, discount ; 
and even at that price but a very small quantity of 
what was imported could obtain a sale. The Com- 
manders and Officers of the Company's Ships, and 
all others who were regularly engaged in the trade, 
were deeply injured by the competition of these in- 
terlopers ; and most of themselves were irremedi- 
ably ruined. I recollect hearing of one case, in 
which the product of the cargo was said not to be 
sufficient to pay the freight from Ostend; and the 
payment of it was successfully resisted in the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in Calcutta, on the 
ground of the transaction being illegal. 

We have at this moment l)efore our eyes 
an example of something similar in the fate of 
the commercial adventurei-s to Buenos Ayres, and 
other parts of South America. Although the im- 
pediments to the extension of sale for Eurc^an 
Commodities, are nqi, in that country, either so 
complete or of so permanent a nature as in India, 
it is but too well knoyvn that most of the adventurers, 
who recently embarked in that trade, have been 
impoverished or minted by the speculation j and that 
the manufactures ♦'V' thi^^Jcpuntry are now daily sold 
at auction at very’'reduc^ prices. Yet expec- 
tations that were jgenerally entertained of the im- 
mense benefits thslt would imm^Bdiately b§ derived 
from the opening of so vast a field to commercial, in- 
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tercourse, as the Continent of South America, have 
even been greater than those which were formed 
from an Open Trade to India. There is, however, 
this wide diflerenee between the two cases, that, 
with respect to South America, there were no 
jHiblic interests to balance, no privileges to infringe, 
no rights to invade, no property to violate, before 
the private trader could have permission to ruin 
himself, if he pleased. Nay, there being no law 
to that effect, he could not he ]>reve>»tcd from trading 
with South America, except by the constituted au- 
thorities of tliat country. 

There are also other instances in point. At 
various peritais, it has been deemed expedient to 
allow ships built in India to exf)ort cargoes of Rice, 
and other Commodities, to Britain. And the Com- 
manders and Owners of these Ships being persons 
of experience, not choosing to invest cargoes here, 
upon which they would suffer an undoubted loss 
in India, have generally preferred returning in 
ballast. 

> 1798, when Government, owing to the scar- 
city of grain which then prevai'ied, gave encourage- 
ment to private Merchants to send Ships to India 
fmr Rice, tJtose who availed thlmselves of that li- 
fcerty, . were considerable jloserssf by the adventure. 
And it afterwards cost Government a large sum 6f 
money to indemmfy them. 

ThMS> by the tmiform results of all the experi- 
ineiils tvhkh hsvl been' madOr Ihe impossibility of 
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giving any considerable extension to the trade to 
India, appears to be placed beyond a doubt. 
What then would, be the consequences to the ad^ 
venturers themselves, naturally to be expected from 
permitting an unlintifed intercourse with that coun- 
try, 'l^y private ships? One of the most immediate 
consequences would be that goods to the amount of 
perhaps twenty times more than there is a demand 
lor, would be exported from Great Britain to India. 
Of this amount, nineteen-twentieths w'ould remain 
on hand, to be returned to Europt; at a double ex- 
pence of freight and insurance, or i to rot in the 
warehouses of India; while even the one-twentieth, 
for which there might be a demand, would, from 
the glut in the market, necessarily be sold greatly 
IxJow prime cost. It must be, therefore, by sin- 
gular caution and singular intelligence, or extreme 
good fortune, that any of the privah* advexitnrers, 
who might rashly embark in such a tntfHc, should 
escape being ruined. The Commanders and Officers 
of the Company’s Ships, and conse<|uently the 
tradesmen with whom they deal, vx ould largely par- 
ticipate in the general cakmity. Even the Com- 
pany could not fail to sufl’er essential injury from ^ 
disastrous a competition. With respect to the 
nufacturers, they would remain unpaid, to the ex- 
tent of more than nineteen-twentieths of the goods 
sold, unless the advexiturers coukl pay them 'out of 
theii’ private fortunes. : And all these evils would be 
unaccotnpiitnied^ and uncompensati^for, by any ul- 
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timate increase in the quantity of British Manufac- 
tures consumed in, or exported to, India. On the 
contrary, in some instances the exports inig'ht be 
expected to diminish. The article of Tin, for in- 
stance, which the Company have usually exported 
sit a loss from Cornwall, might be procured at 
Malacca, Banca, and other parts of India, at a 
cheaper rate, for the supply of the China niarket. 
And with respect to Woollens, what individual Mer- 
chants could, or would, like the Company, sacrifice 
J6.5(),000 annually, on this article alone, in order to 
encourage to the utmost the manufactures of the 
country ? These are sacrifices, which, if the trade 
were laid open to private Ships, the Company could 
not be expected, even if they were able, to 
continue. 


Supposing the intercourse with China, notvrith- 
standing this measure, to remain uninterrupted, and 
the usual quantities of these articles to continne in 
demand, could the gentlemen of Cornwall and the 
tnanufacturers ,of Woollens, rationally expect from 
pl*ivate adventurers equal liberality in prices, or 
jpunctuality in payments, as they have always ex- 
perienced from the East India Company ? Most 
certainly not : but, on the contrary, confusion, difr- 
nppoihtinent, and loss to .all parties would inevitably 
ensue; ’ Many years mu.st elapse, and an extensile 
scBneiJf~TOitt take place, before the trade, thuscir- 
CUitistanfied, could find its level; i. e. before it could 
return to its original state^ It is, therefore, obvious 
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that the' dishri^es of the mercantile and inanufuctur-^ 
ing bodies, which it seemed in part to be the pro- 
hissed intention of this measure to relieve, wouldbe 
thereby highly aggravated, 

I shall here cite a few historical facts, which will 
aptly illustrate the pernicious consequences, on the 
markets both in India and Britain, which must flow 
from the unlimited intercourse of private Ships be- 
tween the two countries. They will also incident- 
ally shew the incapability, aiasing from the allotment 
of certain casts of the natives of India to particular 
occupations, of increasing the products of industry 
in that country, to correspond with any greater 
sudden increase of demand. 

The Merchant Adventurers, who, in 1656-7, 
traded to India, under licenses or commissions,, from 
Cromwell, in writing to their Commanders and 
Factors, on the low state of the markets for Indian 
produce in England, informs them “ that the num* 
her of disconnected interlopei-s, or private Mer- 
chants, had much increased; and that they had 
brought home great quantities of Indian Commo- 
dities, of inferior quality, pai'ticularly: Cottojis, 
Drugs, and Spices, which had werstocked Ihe vmr- 
hetr* 

They are also complained of in their turn, by the 
Servants of the Company. For we are told, that 


*Vidt Bruct's Annah of the Meat Ind^f CompMyt—yot.1. 
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“ the mterferences of the stipercargoes and ship- 
ping of the Merchant AdveTiturei*s /md rendered the. 
purckeise of investments almost impracticable : these 
private, but now authorized traders, had brniig?it 
out large quantities of English Goods, and sold 
them behw prhne cost, and with the money, n ilh 
which they had been ent rnste<l, had giverihk/h prunes 
for such Indian fu’ticlcs as they had collected.” * 
These are the complaints of the Company’s (ihjrvants 
at Surat. 

From Port St. George, they complain that the 
Merchant Adventurers had “ sold their European 
imports at htv rales, and bought Indian Articles at 
advanced prices, which had rendered it impracti- 
p^le to conform to the orders of the Court, t o pur- 
chase an investment of the finest goods, that w'ould 
yield a profit to the proprietors. The Shijis of the 
Adventurers had touched, and made purchases at 
the ports of Negapatnam, Porto Novo, and Tran- 
qnehar, and, by exorbitant prices, had drained the 
country of goods ; which had reduced the Presi- 
dency to tlje necessity of pwrehasang such Coast 
tQleths, and such proportions of Pepper and Spices*, 
ue could he collected at Bantam, to nrake up a small 
invi^tment for Europe.f 

These . extracts : abundantly prove, that, unddr a 
coanpetition of private spedtlaters, the Indian taar- 


Vi4^ Brmn’s Amak *Sf the East India Cmpanif, VH, 1. f. 523 . 
i Ibid, p^b2h. 






kets were glutted with Eurupcan Oood^;, which, it 
heiag impracticable to extend their consumption, 
were sold below prime cost, to the loss or ruiu of 
the importer. That these private I^Iercliants bought 
Indian Commodities at exorbitant prices, and 
drained the country of goods; showing tiiat a con- 
siderable increased demand for the Manufactures of 
India cannot be ((uickly supplied, but by a deterio- 
ration of their quality. And that, witli these goods, 
they overstocked the Eui-opean market. By each of 
these three operations, those adventurers mu$!t be 
presumed to have lost ; and, by their competition, 
to have occasioned a loss to the East India Com- 
pany, as well as, by their inability to discharge 
their obligatkms, to have injured the tradesmtin, 
with whom they might have dealt o?i credit in this 
country. 

Nows until the character of the inhabitants of 
India shall have undergone a considerable alter- 
ation, a similar conapetition umii^ again produce si- 
milar results. Were the trade to India bid oipm 
to mom>w to private ships, the effects of that mea- 
sure upou the markets, both at home and abroad, 
would necessarily be almost precisely such as havie 
been described. To all who might be concerned hi 
tlusteaSk, it would be bat a competition for priority 
of ruin ; and without the consolation of a single 
incidental benefit arisuag from it to either country. 

With respect to Great Britain, in a view of the 
balance of trader 1 cannot help thinking that th<^c 
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changes, in so far as their influence might go, 
could not but be unfavourable. The benefits to In- 
dia would be but partial and trifling, as they would 
be limited to those particular tribes, who manufac- 
ture the fabrics in demand j and these advantages 
would be more than counterbalanced by incidental 
evils. The number of these manufacturers could 
not be increased on any emergency, and conse- 
quently their supply could not be augmented to the 
level of an unusual demand, but by the deterioration 
of their commodities. Colonization, or a change 
from other causes in the character of the natives, 
must make considerable progress, before we can 
expect to see the use of machinery introduced among 
them. Yet some of the petitioners for the right of 
open trade, at the last renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, solicited that the natives of India might 
not he allowed the use of machinery ! Such is human 
consistency. 

The objections already urged against the admis- 
sion of private ships to trade from Britain to India, 
will of course apply, with ^ual force, to the ad- 
mission of private ships, built’ in India, and not in 
the Company’s service, to trade from India to 
Britain. This interference would have precisely 
the effects upon the tharkets of both countries, which 
have been already described. Ships of this de- 
scription would experience much difficulty in find- 
ing cargoes for Europe; and they would be ob- 
liged to return to India, with scarcely any other 
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article than specie, and ballast. It is tnie that in 
years of scarcity in this cpnutry, ships built in India 
have, by special permission and encouragement, 
been allowed to import rice to England. But, 
even under these unusual circuinstauctis, they were 
suffered to unload at the port ot London only ; they 
were all of a certain tonnage, and their cargoes 
were sold at the Company’s regular sales ; by which 
means they were rendered, in a considerable de- 
gree, subject to the jurisdiction of the Company. 

.The fate of the adventurers, who might end>ark 
in this speculaiior>, excepting in so far as they might 
be secured by the profits of a rice cargo , in a period 
of great scarcity, would be similar to those, who 
might fit out private ships from Europe. As far as 
they might confine themselves to a fair trade, they 
would be losers both by the outward and homeward 
cargoes : and they could only to a certainty calcu- 
late on the.amount of theijr freight. 

Thus, withpiit apy public benefit either to India 
or 3ritain, the immediate and obvious consequences 
of the measure in question, would be a grievous iu- 
jury, and injustice to the East India Company ; an 
enprmoqs loss to the British, revenue ; the ruin of 
every indivi^al who might engage in a competition 
of , fair trade ; an irresistible encouragement to 
smuggling; to the consumer, by the 

certain deterioration of all the commodities of the 

Protp this immense change, the illicit trader 

V 
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iilone M ould derive benefit. By tlie retail consiuner, 
tlie fall in the price of the commodities of the Kast in 
-Europe, and of the commodities of Europe in the 
East, although suflicient to ruin the wholesale im~ 
porter, Mould scarcely be felt us an advantage. 
With respect to the coumiodities of India, the 
diflerence would be more than compcnsaUal by the 
deterioration to which every article would be sub- 
ject, in India from the competition in the market, 
and in Europe, iu passing through the hands of t!io 
clandestine trader, or in tlie progress of irregular 
sales. At present, the eunsuiner has the certainty 
of procLiri^.g articles of uiicpiestionable goodness, 
and at a price micpiestioiiahly fair, at the Company’s 
public lloM^ differently might he be served, 

if cast for his supply" upon the cupidity, specious pre^- 
tcnces, or chicane, of thousands of individual im- 
porters ?md dealers? With respect to tea especially, 
tlie revival of smuggling might he expected again 
to introduce, ns formerly, a spurious, fraudulent, 
and deleterious ;y"ticle. From such a change, thou, 
the consuuier, o/Ahe puhlie, in Great Britain, coukl 

M/ *■ 

not he in any cMgree benefited, l>ut might he con- 
siderably inc^Wunoded. 

With rej)<ipcct to European commodities, the dimi- 
luitioii oi their retail prices, whiclr a competition 
vvoidid occasiihi in India, although attended by 
hi Yepa ruble loss to the wholesale importer, could he 
no object to the wealthy European inhabitants of 
thi!t Osiantry, who are their principal cousumei's. 

Nor can the trilling diminution in th^f.'price of 
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toniiag'e, wliicti might take place ia consequence of 
admitting private ships into the trade, he an object 
worthy of consideration to the importer or consumer, 
were not the jMieasitre otherwise fraught with the 
dangers, an hich have been so fully set forth. This 
will appear from a comparison of the freight paid 
by the East India Company, with that which was 
formerly paid to private ships from Ostend.* 

1 shall not insist here on the facility, Avhich would 
arise from the admission of private ships to the 
trade of India, of clandestinely supplying an riiemy 
with salt-pctre in time of wiu\ or on the approach 
of war, both because it is too obvious to rerjuire 
elucidation, and because the temptations would be 
notoriously too great to admit of prevention. 

Fi om ail that has been said, I trust it has been 
rendered evident, that the benefits which some 
mercantile and manufacturing bodies, in this coun- 
try have jiromised to themselves, from the admis- 
sion of prb ate ships to the trade of I ndia, is nothing' 
but a mere delusion, and a delusion too of the most 
dangerous kind. If, however, it coiild, on the 
cx)ntrary, be shewn, that such a measure would be 
attended with the most unequivocal advantages to 
these bodies of men, with what colour of justice, or 
of decency, it may be asked, could the East India 
Company be on that account deprived, without 
a compensation, of that most essential portion of 

* Vide Unices Report of the Negotiation between the East 
India Ci^puny and the Public, Sfc, p, 00 , 
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tiieir privileges, which has been shewn to be the 
safeguard of the remainder ? 

Upon the subject of the rights of the Company, . 
inuch misapprehension, and some designed sup- 
pression of the truth appear to have taken place. 

Some of the advocates for an Open Trade, have 
chosen to represent the expiration of the Cotiipany’s 
exclrtsive privileges, as the termination of a lease, 
or the repassing of rights back from the East India 
Company to tlie Nation. This is, however, by no 
means a just analogy, or a fair representation. The 
privileges of commerce, and the right to territory in 
the East, w^ere not originally vested in the Nation, 
and therefore could not, as a matter of course, be 
resumed by it. They are acquired by the wisdom, 
and the treasure of the Company ; and by the 
valour of their armies. They wen?, consequently, 
not of the nature of a leasehold property, which, at 
the expiration of an appointed period, reverts to the 
owner, and may in justice be disposed of by him, 
for another term of years, to the highest bidder. 
The property of the Company is more of the nature 
of a freehold, which cannot in justice be taken away, 
but for the essential accommodation of the public, 
distinctly and unequivocally ascertained, and that 
by a regular process fixed, if not expressly by law, 
at least by the acknowledged principles of the laws 
of this Country. These laws require, that, when 
the'owner of an estate is to be deprived of any part 
of his property, for the benefit and convenience of 
the public, as in making high roads and ‘bridges, 
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he should be amply indemnified, and that by the 
verdict of a jury of his countrymen. Now this 
verdict must, in justice, be founded on what it injiy 
rationally be presumed the properly would bring to 
the owner at a fair sale. This aualogy, although 
correct as far as it goes, is however, by no means 
complete. For where can we find a jury capable 
of estimating, upon any ascertained or familiar 
principles, the value of the East India Company’s 
territories, and of the trade which depends upon 
them ? We may, indeed, form some faint idea of 
their value by supposing what would be bid for 
them by the crowned In-ads of Europe, if set up 
to public auction. The price offered, wc may 
readily conceive, would be immense ; and such 
would be the only just ' criterion of. ttheir true 
value. 

But what, iridemnity has been offered to the 
Company for the exclusive privilege of trade, or 
rather of etnploying shipping, to India, of which 
it is now propo.sed to deprive them ? Has it never, 
for a moment occurred to tho.se Petitioners who are 
so anxious for participation in their trade, that its 
existence depends upon the territorial dominion and 
influence of the Company; that it has cost them 
immense sums to establish it on its present extensive 
and flourishing scale ; or that it might not be un- 
re;isonable to offer them some small compensation 
for the privilege which they were required to relin- 
quish? This privilege I hold to be their undoubted 
property, as much as their territoiies in India, or 
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their freeholcilsf in l^ritain ; *«, property of which they 
cannot justly be deprived by any power or authority, 
without an adecjuate remunoratig^. But what can 
be an adequate remuneration, short of the whole 
value of their property, for that part ot it, by tire 
relinquishment of which it has been shewn that all 
their remaining* privileges would be, not simply en- 
dangered, but certaiidy lost? 

Were it, however, agreed that the Kast India 
Company should be in the first instance fully in- 
demnified, for their territory, trade, and property 
of every denomination ; and were a jury appointed 
capable of estimating uj)on fair grounds, the value 
of that property ; it wonhl next be jiecessary to 
consider from what sources the Crown, or his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, could draw the amount required 
for the purchase, having, moreover, first proved the 
utility to the public, of the intended trausfei*, befoi*e 
they could, in justice or propriety, propose that the 
Company shoidd be deprived of their exclusive 
privileges. 

It is, I believe, universally admitted, that tiie 
Company have a positive and absolute right to their 
Forts, Factories, Warehouses, Docks, Ships, and 
Stock of every denomination ; and that these were 
all acquired precisely in the same manner in which 
they acquired their Territory and Trade ; i. e. by 
labour, negociation, or purchase. Now, it would 
be a curious, position to hold, and 1 should like to 
see tlie arguments, or to hear the authorities by 



tvhioh it might be supported, that they ha\ e not an 
equal right, or that they have no right at all, to 
those different kinds of property. 

With respect to the Sovereignty of India, which 
it has been asserted that the Crown has the right, 
without any public necessity, and w'ithout an 
equivalent, to resume, or more correctly, tf» ap- 
])ropri((te, let me ask whether it was upon such jj. 
principle that the Duke of Athol wasdivesU'd of the 
Sovereignty of the Isle of Ma,n 1* No, A re- 
gular negociaticn took place, aud ho was j»aid 
£100,000 for it! And if the Sovereignty of the 
Isle of Mao be estimated at f 100,000, what may 
be the value of Jiiat of British India;’ Tliese con- 
siderations might have merited some little at- 
tention. 

That the Legishiture have the power, without 
nny public necessity, ami even without rcmmieratiou, 
of depriving the East India Company of that part 
of their exclusive privileges, which has been shewn 
to be the bulwark aud support of the remaiuder, as 
they are supreme, I do not question. But as they 
are just, I should be irdiuitely surprised, if a mere 
clamour, not even jxjpular, but arising from the 
misguided selfishness of a lew commercial aud ma- 
nufacturing bodies, could havr; the eflecl of inducing 
them, whatever may be the decision of his Maji sty’s 
Ministers, for a moment to entertain the notion that 
so dangerous, or rather so fatal a measure, can 
possibly be expedient. 
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While the evilt;,* which ’ would inevitably result 
from the measure of laying open the Trade to India^ 
in the manner propose<l, are obvious to every one^ 
the benefits, which would arise from it, are consi- 
dered as doubtful by the best informed upon the sub-? 
ject, even of the very Ministers who have proposed 
it. That Lord Melville is against the measure of 
admitting the ships of private Merchants into the 
India Trade, appears sufficiently evident from the 
following paragraph of his Letter to the Chairs, 
dated the 20th of March, 1812: — “ You will do me 
the juslico to recollect, that in all our discussions on 
this subject, both recently and on former occasions, 
the admission of tJte ships of Merchants in this 
country into the trade of India, in concurrence with 
those of the Companj*, has never been urged as a 
measure from which much immediate benefit would, 
in my opinion, be derived, either to the country, or 
to the inditfiduals who might embark in the specu- 
lation ; and I certainly am not without considerable 
apprehensions that at least, on the first opening of 
the Trade, the Public expectation as to the British 
territories in India affording’ any considerable out- 
let for British manufactures, beyond the amount of 
dfir present eafports, may be disappointed." This 
dieclaration, although expressed with the reserve of 
a statesman, distinctly manifests the opinion of that 
Minister who must h® presumed to be the best ac- 
quainted with the affairs of India. And the re- 
mot^ of Lord Melville, shortly after the 

3 
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letter from the Board of Centroul, as well as the ex- 
tension of the permission to private ships to sail 
from and to the out-ports of this Kingdom, which 
had never till then been proposed, are no unequivocal 
proofs that, in respect to this extraordinary measure, 
he was overruled in the Cabinet j and that he did 
not find it consistent either with his own dig'nity, or 
with his implied engagements with the Court of 
Directors, any longer to remain in a situation in 
which he could neither support the one or fulfil the 
other. 

,His Majesty’s Miuisters must have been awaro, 
that they could not, with safety to their situations, 
have proposed, in a direct manner, any essential 
change in the territorial government. To transfer it 
to the Crown, as has been sometimes talked of, or to 
vest it in Commissioners for life, as oiice proposed by 
Mr. Pox, would at this day be alniost univen^ally 
reprobated, as fraught with the most dangerous con- 
sequences to the Constitution of the country. 
Ministers have therefore deemed it most, expedient, 
under the inadmissible conditions already stated, to 
propose to leave the territorial government of the 
Indian Empire, as at present, under the immediate 
maimgement of the East India Company, through 
its executive organ, the Court of Directors-^ .It 
would also be dangerous, they found, to disturb tpo 
openly the course of the China Trade : and this too,, 
for that reason, they have proposed, apparently, to 
leave to the Company. It does not indeed appear^ 



that, in dependent of necessity, considerations of juS' 
tice hayc been allowed any weight in favour of the 
claims of this great and powerful body. It seems 
rather to have lieeu the determination, that the Com- 
pany should be ruined, either indirectly, by the ac- 
ceptance of conditions, which would eventually oc- 
casion the loss both of their trade and territoi'ies, or 
directly, by a rejection of them, which would supply 
Ministers with a, pretext of transferring to the 
Crown the power and the patronage of India, 

It could scarcely, I think, have been imagined, 
that the East India Company could have thought if 
a boon to be allowed to retain merely that portion of 
their privileges which it might suit the fluctuating’ 
expediency of his Majesty’s Ministers to leave to 
them ; or that they could receive with deference and 
submission, any conditions ’ which they might be 
pleased to annex to their introducing into Parlia- 
ment a proposition for the renewal of the Cliarter. 

On the contrary, I am well persuaded there is 
not, at this moment, an individual Member of that 
Body who would not much rather relinquish at once 
the whole of their privileges to the Public, — stock , 
territory, buildings, shipping, and trade, — at a fair 
valuation, than to have their Charter renewed, for 
an additional period, in a mutilated and unsafe 
.state. But it was not meant that a choice .should 
be left them ; and it is now intimated, not ip very 
measured terms, that Ministers will not ion any 

4 
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other conditions than those they hiave.alreatly statetf^ 
propose ' to Parliament a renewal i>f their Charter. 

It will then remain to be seen whether tlu; Com- 
pany have no means of introducino- into Faii lament 
a measure for the pre^servation of fheii' rights and 
privileges than through the medium of his Majesty’s 
present ]V!ynisters. If not, it must be admitted, that 
the affairs of the nation arc to bo l egarded as hence- 
forth entirely dependent upon the will and plea- 
sure of the servants of the crown. 

Much has been said, by the opponents of the 
Company, of the absurdity of Merchants Inang so- 
vereigns ; of their being plunged in debt and ap- 
proaching towards ruin : and of the governn»cnt of 
India being a solicism in politics, — ap mperium in 
imperio. 

For the trnth of the remark, that their interests 
as Merchants have been not only perfectly com[)a> 
tible with their interests as sovereigns, but that these 
characters have respectively aided each other, we 
may adduce the high authority of the late Lord 
Melville, than whom no man of his time had a more 
complete knowledge of the affairs of India. “ By 
the commercial capital of the Company at liojiie,” 
says this able statesnian, “ acting in conDectiun with 
the public revenues undertheir administrat ion abroad, 
they have mutually aided and aitministered U> the 
wants of each other ; and the result has been, the 
fortunate achievement of those hriJliant events, upon 
the su^cei^ of which depended the c.viaieme of the 
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government, the territorial wealth, and the Trade 
of India.” 

Daring the wliole period of the present Charter, 
the political has been invariably debtor to the com- 
mercial concern of the Company. Bat they have 
also mutually aided each other. As the territorial 
revenues have been frequently applied tojpurposes of 
commercial investment, so have the returns of com- 
merce been rendered subservient to military and 
political operations. 

With respect to the debt of the East India Com- 
pany, when it is considered that their permanent 
debt in India and in Europe is only between 28 and 
29 millions that the population of their territories 
is 60 millions; and the gross annual revenue 16 
millions ; it will appear comparatively small, and 
even insignificant. It is only at the rate of lOs. a 
head for each individual of the population, while that 
of Great Britain is at the rate of £60 a head ; being 
as one to one hundred and twenty. The East 
India Company’s affairs, then, so far from being in 
a state to create despondency, as has been so fre- 
quently and so erroneously assorted, may be said to 
be in a most flourishing condition. The actual 
state of their territories is such as to leave no appre- 
hensions of expensive or permanent hostility with 


£ 28 , 614 , 174 . 
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the native powers ; and Lord Miuto, the present 
enlightened Governor-General, has recently con- 
veyed to the Court of Directors assurances of his 
confident expectations, not only of bringing the ex- 
penditure within the income, but of realizing a large 
surplus revenue beyond the oi-dinary expences in 
tinie of peace. From all this, it appears most ma- 
nifest, not only that the apprehensions of tlie in- 
solvency of Ihe Company, so often expressed in and 
out of Parliament, have been either wholly feigned, 
or have arisen from a total ignorance of their real 
situation ; but that, on the contrary, they are in a 
state not to be shaken, but by some great and unex- 
pected convulsion, or by the adoption of some such de- 
structive measure as that with which they are now 
threatened. 

Since 1793, both the population and the revenues 
of the Company’s territories have been almost 
trebled* and the duties on their Import Trade to 
Britain have augmented in at least a similar ratio. | 
Their annual exports from this country arc now 
£2,320,000; their tonnage 101,797 tons. If this 


* III 1793, the revenue of India, on an average of three 
years, amounted to £6,897,730.- Bruce’s Report, Ac. pi 47. 
It is now sixteen niiilious. 

t In 1*^3, the Duties on the Company’s Import Trade ex- 
needed e^iiiilion (Bruce, p. 4S) : it now exceeds four. 
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be impending* ruin, it is of a nature of which it is not 
usual to complain. 

As to the system of Indian government being an 
imperium, in mprtio, which must mean, ii‘ it means 
any thing, that it is incompatible with the constitu- 
tion with the constitution of this country, 1 would 
ask, wore any defence necessary, are not the British 
laws extended to the inhabitants of India, in as full 
a measure as their situation will allow' ? Are they 
not as well administered even as at home!* And is 
not the condition of the natives of that country, who 
are under the dominion of the Company, as envia- 
ble as that of the inhabitants of any portion of the 
globe ? 1 will ad<l more so : and those persons 

would not be their friends, who might advise that 
the highest parts of the British constitution, should 
be jirematurely extended to them, 

1 am not aware that any objections worthy of no- 
tice, to a renewal of the Company’s exclusive pri- 
vileges, for another term of years, have been left 
unanswered. I do not, however, think that, in the 
course of the discussions which have taken place on 
this subject, the Company’s rights, and the injustice 
of violating those rights, without a palpable benefit 
to the public, and a full indemnification to them- 
selves, have been always sufficiently insisted on. 
At no period of the monarchy, from the granting of 
their Charter by Queen Elizabeth, to the protecto- 
rate of Cromwell, nor even by that usurper, were 
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the Company’s rights to tlieir forts, lactories, or pri- 
vileges of trade, called into question. ♦ Nor does 
it appear how, by the subsequent extension of terri- 
tory' and trade, which they effected, tlieir rights to 
these possessions can be presninetl to have, in any 
manner, diminished. This (|iiestion has however, 
since that period, been carefully ke|)t out of view ; 
and the Company have been treated, at the didbrent 
jerus of tlie renewal of their char<<n‘, as a body, who 
had no rights or privileg-es, but such as llis Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, for the time being, might choose to 
leave to them, upon receiving a valuahle consi- 
dei'ation for the exigencies of the stale. They have 
been treated as candidates for the renewal of a lease, 
having scarcely any superior claims to other bodies 
of men, who might hid e«|ually high for the privikgc 
of being coustituteil an Mast India Comp:iny. In 
this manner, contrary to all right and justice, was a 
second East India Company at one period forme<.l, 
for the sake of a temporary accommodation in 
money to gov eminent j and the competition nearly 
ju’oved the j'uin of both. The violation of tlie Com- 
pany’s rights, by illegal licences to individuals, and 
associations, was also no unfreipient occurrence in 
their history. But the plan which is now' meditated 
of depriving them of that privilege, by w hich aiono 


■* Vide Bruce’s AntiaJs of the East India Comjiaiiy, Vol. I. 
p.572. 
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they can deem their other privileges secure, I cannot 
but consider as si no less unjustifiable, and a much 
more dangerous violation of their rights, than any 
that has ever before been attempted. 

As it is evinced by facts, so it is by the authority 
of eminent names, that the Government and Com- 
merce of India are incap.able of being separated, 
but at the imminent risk of destruction to both. 
Lord Melville, in his Letter to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman, of the 28th December, 1808, 
says : — “ t have not yet heard, or read any argfu- 
ments against the continuance of the system under 
which the British possessions in India are governed, 
of sufficient weight to counterbalance the practical 
benefits which have been derived from it, in their 
increased and increasing prosperity, and the general 
security and happiness of their inhabitants.” On 
the same subject, the late Lord Melville, who.se 
opinion on such matters is entitled to the highest 
deference, thus expresses himself, in a Letter of 
April 2, 1 800 : — “ I remain equally satisfied as to 
the propriety of continuing a monopoly of trade, 
(by this is meant as to ships j for as to goods, a 
monopoly did not exist) in the hands of the East 
India Company. Those who maintain the reverse, 
appettr to me to be misled by general theories, 
without attending ‘to the peculiar circumstances of 
the trade they ai^e treating of. Viewing it even as 
a mere commercial question, I believe this pro- 
position to be a sound one j and if the trade were 
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laid open, the supposed advantages thence arising 
are at best very problematical, and would certainly 
be very precarious and short-lived, h in, however^ 
totally to forget tJie question, to treat it as a were 
commercial one ! Tlie same principles iit>i' l prove 
the necessity of the monopoly of Trade. The (Jo- 
vernment and the Trade are interwoven together / 
And we have only to recur to a very recent ex- 
perience, to leurii the immense advantages which 
have flowed from that connection of Government 
ami Tracle.” 

The Chairmen of the Court of Directors had, 
thi'ee years ago, pointed out to the President of the 
Board of Control, that the effects of the innovation 
proposed would “ amount to the destruction of the 
Company’s Indian trade, their Indian Commercial 
EstablisJuuents, their Indian Shipping, and finally 
leave the China Monopoly so insulated and unsup- 
ported, as to bring that down also, and wiih it the 
whole fabric of • the Company.” 

But wha.t have we on the other side to counter- 
balance those strong facts, those incontrovertible 
inferences, and those high Authorities? Nothing 
but the vague and hypothetical reasonings ol' men, 
who erroneously conceive that they w'ould them- 
selves be benefited by a partieijjatiou in the trade to 
India, It is, then, earnestly to be hoped that Mi- 
nisters, if such indeed be their motive, will not 

persist in this ruinous submission to known coui- 

G 
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bination, and over-hearing' importunity or at any 
rate, that the “ ■wisdom of Parliament and the 
justice of the nation will reject those raslrand violent 
innovations, evidently sug'g'ested from a deplorable 
ignorance of facts.” 


FINIS. 


J. 0. JSaruartlj 67, SkiiHicr Street, Lopdun. 
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writer btegs to disclaim being actii* 
ated by any motive of an interested 
nature ; which, however, it may be 
thought, his publication is no! at ail 
calculated to promote. The (udyeiid 
he has in view, and an importan! 
one it is, is to open a wider tiefd 
of discussion — to give greater pid)- 
1 icily to a subject so genendly In- 
leresting, (whether his peculiar opi- 
nions be right or wrong,) and thus 
invite to the question a greater body 
of intelligence, hy nictuis of which 
its merits may he fully iisvcstsgat- 
ed, and accuratelv ascertained. If 
his opinions shall be found errone- 
ous, his greatest enemies wifi at 
least allow him tlie merit of sin- 
cerity in what he professes ; if in 
the right, tln^ ajiproval of these opi- 
nions will he his greatest satisfac- 
tion. 
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TifF2 present posture of tlie Com< 
])a]iy’s atfairs, has given to these 
.Ijctters an adventitious interest, 
to which tiseir small merit could 
Tiol otherwise liave intillcd tliem. 
This, togetlier with the urgent re- 
tjuest of friends wlioin he values, 
and tlie belief thal they niny jjo.ssi- 
hfi/ do good, was the sole induce- 
ment of the writer’s jiresnming to 
obtrude fii nisei f again on public 
;noth-e. lie will ad'.^oys he proud 
of the ap'-pifsuse -'d' the worthy 
amoiui nuiokl'id. fvul fie solicits 
no partrcnhir pat ro.nage— and will 
not terl at. all disappointed if htt. 
does not suer? with any. 
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PREFACE. 


fjpHE folJowinsjj Lotters, on tlio 
East India ('ojnpany's Mono- 
poly, were written at varions in- 
Irrvals, thiriri«; the close of last 
year, and beiiitntitttl (>1 the present, 
and siK'cessively jniblished in (lie 
Cilas^ow dironicle ; foj- winch they 
were e.xpressly written; and far* 
tlier, than the circulation which 
that Paper nii<^ht allord them, the 
writer had no intention of j^ivinji 
himself any concern about them, 
from a persuasion tliat they were 
not of sufficient importance to me- 
rit it. As to tlieir intrinsic value, 
he is much of the same ojunioji 
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feitill ; they were hurriedly writ- 
ten, at intervals snatched from 
lucre necessary pursuits, and a si- 
juilar disadvantage attends their re- 
puhlication — irsiidi a circuiushmce, 
within an Author's own power of 
correction, onj^ht to he reteived as 
an apology for siovenly composi- 
tion Ail the merit he contends 
for, is that of havis»g directed the 
attention of his count r^^men, to a 
subject they had been in the habit 
of thinking very litle about, and of 
having given tljcni, in, he holies, 
an inoffensive manner and temper- 
ate language, the results of his own 
experience and reilection, on the 
iiiiporlant sul)jeet he has under- 
taken to discuss. 

In venturing these Letters before 
the Public, in a collective shape, the 
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To the Chffirmm? and Dtrin-foi-s of fho Vhani- 
heT if Vontinorce if lastjoai. 

GKN''ci.i:MrjN, 

As llu* (KWf .Session of is ({osiiiusL 

in nil {)roiiiii!iiif_\ , <o oiHiJima o!" ;;SK>f.,s!t «'.\- 

fiiisioii ol' Briiisli UHMS'hants and niarchainiist^ 
froi!) iiearlv one liaH' oT die Gsoiae, it iieioiues' 
Iho jnilfciiunint dmy <.f eiecy Midi uisber to (lie 
interests of lus eonniiy lo iirinii; da* snhreet un- 
der discussion ; ami to I'xan.ii e Avi ill care etery 
aroiimenl for and a^ainsi die iiMienftl of diaf 
, Aloiiopoiy, tlu* jiodcy of vvliicli has been so !oiio 
questioned, bodi by specnlaliAe av. iters and prac- 
tical merchants, Avltiie its coinimiiatcc is still per- 
severed in. 



Tim merchanis of Glasgow are not proverb- 
ially accused of want of enterprise, or of slum- 
bering over llieir own interesls, (at least by their 
{Soutfiern neighliours,) yet certain it is, that at a 
time wlien their manufactures are rigorously ex- 
tludeil from, unquesiionably, the most exten- 
sive market of consumption in the world, the 
greatest part of civilized Europe, and that to 
wiiich they are admitted, narrowed by the rava- 
ges of a desolating warlare ; when the United 
States are threatening similar measures, iu re- 
dressed* real or snpimsed grievances — wijen .South 
America r<*Jccting their [n'otfered t rathe, is more 
hns ly and usefully engaged in demolishing (he 
fetti'i's thaJ h:nc bound her in centuries of scr- 
vitiuic— and wlien Bankruptcy is assailing them at 
home, in (he most various ami distressing forn»s 
jmaginaiiie j yei, al such a time, is the sidiject 
of tite renewal of tlie East India Company’s 
Charter as little cauvassed, or even thought of, 
by our merchains, as if every port iu t^ world 
was open to tiiolr enterprist;, and the most i.iu- 
bpuiided success attending (hem at home. 

Two reasons' may he a<ivanced to account for 
this otherwise inexplicabie apathy, viz. their pre- 
vious habits, never hating been allowed even to 
think beyond the limits of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the world beyond that point is to them as if it 



had never existed — except, perhaps, in the sfor;^, 
real or licticious, of some plundered Nahob; or 
the marvellous episilesof an expatriated Cadet, 
for whom that otherwise unknown region has 
been found a convenient j>(ace of hatusInnmL 
— 4nd, 2d, dieir doubts as to the elTieiettev of 
the Oriental m.'nkeis, (he staple minmfiictnres of 
which are so nearly similar (o (heir own ; (hat is, 
chielly, manufactured Cotloas. 'flie former, fro- 
tjneney of tlr enssion alone can obviate ; to die 
latter, it may be answeied, ibai lo the advantages 
of tbe trade of ev«>ry rcijion of the worid, u-’hfra 
Atfs exisf. a similar doubi may more or less ai- 
iacb; tbe eoneiusion from wbieii wouid be, ihat; 
the most desirable eonnnerei" tor a eonvfrv to 
enjiawe in, is a eomnxMW wi!i> savap's, die ad~. 
vania^es of wbieii I bate stsdoiii Iseard e^lo!- 
leil. \Vberever Maii.,fae(ures;;ieestubii,s!jed, sueSj 
esiabiishineut niesi always inte -feie more or tess* 
with similar mam. fact. o«> <*f our own eonu ry, 
cither jn home or foreij:;a markets, r.n<[ reader 
the demand for them Urss : by ibis should be no 
arganieul for jjroluUifii;j> coinjKHj:ion* 

iMPrtrs.sKO with a due sense (tf the importance 
of the ijnestion, and though ecnainjy possessing 
les.s information than I wouht wish, ami (nv read- 
ers may refjnire of me, yet, seeing no hope of an 
abler writer coming forward, 1 have ])re8umed to 
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offer a f€^ detached reasons for your bringing 
your minds to t>eaiFtipou a question of mercaniile 
jM^cy, in wiiicli the public in general * and you 
as merchants in particular, are, in iny ajf)prehen- 
sioii, deej)ly inicM-est<‘d. The etid I have in view 
will be aeconipiished, if through iny humble la- 
bours the suiyecL shall engage more geuorai 
attention. 


To those who arc not already satisfied the 
evil teiidtuiey (*l iVbmopolv, on geiu'ra! princi - 
ples, 1 would rf'cominend tlie fourtii book of 
Siniih's Wealth of Nations, and alna^sl e\ery 
poli'ical writer of nioileni tinic-s ; pariicidarlv 
some recent, and \erv able ar(i< u‘> in (lie ICdin- 
btirgb lltnio'v. As a genera! question oi Ihcori/, 
no one secius to doubt ibat the Monopoly should 
coast' ; but danger i| is ajiprebended n>ay tirisc 
from :1m? ad<»ptii>ii in practice of a system of 
efunuu'j'cial ptdicv, new in its opemtHins, and 
wbicli niusT supersede tlM' long established forms, 
of one ftf the most Mercantile lusti- 

tu M»ns the world e^(‘r bt'lu'ld, and thr? proha- 
bililv of iinolvi g in the change the form of 
Governnu?nt of a large portion of the Globe. 

My inleidien is to eonfitte myself to a verj' 
short •discussion of tlie two following objects, 
y\z. 



The ad vantages of a free trade with India to 
Great Britain, in geiicrah 

And the peculiar advantages of such a iiicasure 
to particular. 

And lieie I must beg of those who honour me 
with a reading, to (*t>iisider the cjU(^sti^Ml free of 
all prejudice or parliaiity. 7'he subject is not^ or 
ought not to he a prirlv ojm% but s!)ou!d heexM- 
mined \vidi a a ieu lo iis own merits alone, and 
considered wiih all die attention diu' to such 
cjuestions as iinolve greai political cons<*iju<‘nc<s 
— the tuhfre [)rospm'ity and well feeing of two 
f‘\tensiv<‘ ain! nowt.riul Ihnpiies, and the happi- 
ness of inilHons of (heir subjects 



LETTER SECOND. 


As it forms no part of my pfao, I ,s!ia!l dfxliiiC 
l^nlering into any his(oiy of the East India Coiri" 
paiiy’s Monopoly. It hf suOk-icMit to ohservCy 
that it was <*{al)ii.slH*(i at a s'jfH* I'sheis (he prinei- 
ples of Conimen't' were hot 5*! undersiood, and 
lias been coniiimed partly from prejudice ami 
partly from siippon d necessity. When the ques- 
tion of exclusive trade came to be mingled with 
that of tbe CompanyV; territorial sovereignty, the 
class of |)oliticians who are always avei'sc' to any 
alteration in long established usages, even al- 
though they sliould be proven to be bad, were 
appalled af the very notion of a change ; and al- 
^ugh they acknowledged and approved of a 
system of commercial freedom gSnerallv, yet 
r^c^pted. this measure, when coupled with such 
\ companion. At length, the extent of territory 
has become so great, and the task of legislating for, 
governing, such a numerous population, so 
abmpiex, that these politicians confidently pre- 
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diet nothing less than the irrecoverable loss of all 
our Indian poss&ions, exclusive charj^r 

jof die Company be allowed tb expire, and a system 
of free trade permitted, thus mingling the ques- 
tion of exeli^ive trade with one with whicli‘'rt has 
no absolute concern, 'i'liere is no positive necessity 
for considering tlie torriKOiial administration of 
the Company and their exciusivc trade as one 
question. Tiie feriner may remain with them, 
under some nioditicatioii, (and I for one sincm'ely 
hope it lorivso do.) end (he I-iUer be restor- 
ed, li’- it is bis ■‘igul, lo every Hiiiish sobject. * 

It is, I believe, generaby acknowledged, that 
such a Monopoly us tha; of die eotuinercial one of 
the East India Company, is iiijerious to the ganicr- 
ai interests (d' the aumiry where it is cstablidied, 
cxccjvt in one doilbiful r'use, aed that is, in the 
instance of a uew' c-uioiry, vd.en? cajiital has not 
aecuimilaled in the harois r4‘ individuals suf- 
fllcient to enable tliem to eogoge in precarious 
ami remote adventures ; although tins exception 
is, in some measure, disproved by ihe practice of 
America, whose merchants engross, and cliie% 
by British capital, a great proportion of Indian 
trade 'X'. The provisions ' of the excluding 


* This must be taken with some limitation. It was certainly 
true> at the time America was allowed first fo participate in 



were Iby (lie paternal vigilance 

^^oux fiG^atud ^m prcveiii* iudivi,(lua) ruin. 
I^re is am hoWi^f, any very great necessityi 
rtdijp for the esjertion of such an over- weening care, 
in pl^venting people from ruiningi|f<ihemselves. 
Give them liberty and proteciion, and leave the 
result to the uiifeitered operation of individual 
interest. If it is a losing trade, it wilt soon, as it 
ought to be, be voluntarily ndinquishcd ; if other- 
wise, abundance of capi(<tl and enterprise will be 
found ill the couiiiry to carry it on. 

WiiuN i^i^gan to be doidited if the trade of 
die Company Has a sjtving trade, it was asserted, 
that it was meieiy a ti.nle of remitlanee of the 
surplus reremte of India. It is now, however, 
pretty clear, that since H!)8 t||py have had no sur- 
plus revenue to lemit ; hut an avtual dojinenry 
of a million and a hntf annnatlij, as exhibited by 
the 'papers laid bcfoie Fariiainent. This, how- 
ever, may doubtless be cliarg<‘d to the expenses 


Alls trade ; but the case is now widely diftorent* The really 
American Capital, al present caibarked m this traffic, is im- 
mense. If 1 were at libeity, I could mention one Citizen, 
insignificant sea-'port of the United States, little better 
than a fishing^town, who employs a capital of three hundred 
thpushnd pounds, at least, m the Indian com^ll'ce, in which 
it has been chiefly acquired ; and many examples of a similar 
nature might Si produced. 



iroTfernifienf, aiid not' frOrti' 

the Report of tho^mpan^^^likirsy lail^befbn^ 
Pariiameiit in 180>% it appe^f't^t t^y actual!^ 
lose on the j^lance of exporta and import^^ of 
cOui^, it nM. be on tlie whole a loain^;;Pade 
also, and orte which, with reference to itself, th^ 
Ought not JO continue. 

But, although the Company lose, it does not^ 
follow that individual merchants would do soi.< 
Their shipping establishment is on the most mag^t 
niticent and expensive scale^their ships coni; 
structed and equipped for the dQubl«|.pur{>ose of 
trade and defence, arifll well appointed in olhcerO 
and men. The former, to the great credit of 
tlie Company, are not surpassed in professionatp 
skill by any in ^|i|e world — uniting scientitiO 
knowledge with gr^t practical experience^and 
trained to perform the moj»t dillbult nautical ma>' 
noeuvres with the greatest economy of handii^' 
Such officers would be a useful acquisition, in thw 
event of the trade being thrown open, to every 
sea -port town in the kingdom. The ex^ esfe 
pense of such an esjabiishmeni would be, oi 
course, saved to the individual merchant, as also 
that of the port-officers. Inspectors, surveydris, 
masters attepdant, deputies, & c. unnecessary in < 
a free trade. 



the Cpmj^any are, iir the mode of 
bri'iging tl^r to salej it is not Hkety 

that the q^at is of them. The time and 

maiuier or 'sale kre n^ulated by Act of Paraa- 
meh’^.and may take place wheii^-'ileast caicu- 
late<l to insure the best price. Their necessities 
too, of late years, m^y have compelled them to 
include in their sales aisles but little in demand, 
on which a great less would necessarily be in- 
"ouirred. 

fine, mercantile matters are always better 
managed one than by many ; and peculiar 
drcumscances, already noticed, induce the be- 
"'Uef, that the maxinids fuliy as applicable to the 
Company’s ('ommercial Corporation, as to any 
'Otl^r public body whatever.' 



^i-ETTER T^iRB" 


From the days of Da-Gania downwards, 
tie dominions hare been co^nsideied mines 
wealth, by every nation of Europe, and each ha«, 
accoidingiy endeavoured to engross the largest 
share to itsett * ard, what is not very usual in con%; 


petition, by precis^ 
sive companies. 


the same means — by 
,1 charters, &c.— -certainly 
not the most effectual way of ti||iHng the wealth 
of India to the best account. The English, ai^ 
length, by the effect of a piere naval superority,< 
and not from acting on any superlatively eniight^, 
ened views, have acquired the soie dominion, po* 
litk^l and commercial, of this envied portion bif 
Hie globe, with an exception or two, scarcely worth 


in'ebtipnihg. The questions will, therefore, be-— 
What aire; the causes which render the Indian 
trade r) mdcb an obiectof desire to the sta.es 
nf f And now that thi^ dariiig object 



i$ entirely in ®ur possession, how it may be mana- 
ged 8Q'Us' t6 produce the greatest possible be- 
neiit ? 

•• 

A» answer to the former has been, in some 
ipeasure, anticipated ; and is in some measure, 
unnecessary. The productions of India are ge- 
nerally known, and are become absolutely requi- 
site to the gralilication of European wants and 
desires. By this a<l mission, the demand for In- 
dian products is ackiiow edgetl ; and this leads 
to the seco'ul inquiry, vi/.. By what means is 
this demand to be most etrectimliy supplied ? 
Tne main 'question, to wiiich every thing i>ast 
has Ix'eu a mere introduciion, and a qiiestiou 
not of a very easy solut.on. 

It has been stronglv nwlnttiined. even bv par- 
ties friendly to a fjee trade, that no etfectual de- 
mand for European Manufaciures can ever obtain 
in India, and its dependencies, except among 
Euro|.'ean settliprs — at once, a mo ive and apo- 
logy for u*'iver.a! subjugation. This, however, 
is far from being the ca«e. Among the Hin- 
doos, to be sufe, whose simple warns are lim- 
ited to their own productions, and those too, 
but few, the allegation will apoly; but to the 
rest of the pooulation, less under the controul 
religious prejudices and positiye sumptuai^ 



iHistiitutions, no «uch objection will attach. It may 
be said, that wi U the exception ol* Enropean set- 
tlers and ilind >os, the who‘e ponuiaUpii beyond 
the Cape is in a state of savagism, of bat little 
I’cnioved from it. (rranf this — what is the infer- 
ence ? A\ by, bv trading; freely and frequently 
with ,bein, bv ining iog and associating with them, 
yoa liuamnize the r inauncra, an<l make them ex- 
actly what you wisij shorn to be — a jioople pos- 
.scssing sjesires siinihir (o vo ir oivn. Eighlcon 
centuries have not elar>s<*d s;;i(te a flom.'iii an- 
nalist tlescriiied the VUaco ti. the tiih ihiiaiHs of 
the very snot which we iiiha'di. w'sn e h:o\)d pro- 
bably runs in our veins, as a rnce of Pamu'ihfls ; 
much further remoied^li’oai c. viti/nsion than any 
of the Xvsiatic races, however mortifying sc.cU a 
COiisidcraiion may be. to oar na imiai va irtv. Ler. 
us, fherefoie, instead of conq ei ing and pillag- 
ing them, as Europea sis have to.) fre^pjensly 
done, endeavour to tseUer dseir coadi ioa, by 
communicating the arl.s of civilized life; and 
jwslerity, if not we ourseives, wilhreap the bene- 
fit of it. 

But it is not tnie, although it has been admit- 
ted, that the pofuilaiion b'evond the Ca ;e, with 
the above exceptions, is savage. The Arabs, who, 
above a thousand years ago, gave laws arid litera- 
ture to, at least, a part of three quarters of the 
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globe, frbm'being barbarous. A sufficient 

indicai^n OT which i#, tl»e cxietit of their trade. 
Their shi^ are coasting in all directions along the 
shores of Hidia,*ihany of them of large dimensions, 
aud^ot unskilfully managed. In tin* small sea- 
port of Cannonore, on die Malabar coast, six to 
eight Arab vessels, from iOO to 250 tons, may be 
found anchored at once, and chiefly co isigiied to 
one Black merchant. Their fraile, iiideed, ex- 
tends to every jiart ol’ India, and is far from being 
insigm'ticanf. If would be Inim'iling e :0 jgti to the 
boastful pretensions of ttie Chinese, to be consid- 
ered as a naiion of barbarians ; and, I dare say, 
the devout /I/mssc/«u'/< of Hindos'aii, would be apt 
to retort the imputa ion dlf^savagism, on such pro- 
fligate slanderers of (he sanctity of (he Kaaba. The 
Buiman empire, according .to Col. Symes, has 
marie great progiess in civdization. and its in- 
liahicants acquired ludiits of useful industry, while 
they enjoy the means of making it iniinifely pro- 
duc'ive. I would, i.uleed, quesfion, if the aban- 
do»*e<l popula.ien of Bo any Bay, would not rather 
choose to be axed with the most-atrocious breach- 
es of moral rluty, titan witli a want of rejine- 
mmty which the very circunis ances of their ba- 
nisimient would disprove — being for crimes chiefly 
incident to an advauceil sla.e of society. The in- 
baia anis of the Archipelago, including the large 
islands Sunmira, Borneo, Celebes, tke, fron^ 



ibeir intercourse with European setfliEOT, are ad- 
variCiiig in knowledge, and ^acquiring a desire 
for almost every production of art suitable to 
their cl.maie;*and nothing can so effociually 
tend to increase those desires, as to show them 
the possibility of gratif\ijtg them. 1 he mixed 
population too of ln<i.a, is immense. The <ie^ 
iscendants of European males and native femaJes, 
whom the policy of a late Right Honourable 
Traveller would consign to everlasting banish'* 
ment from every part of the British possessions, 
though endca.ed to them as the place of their na- 
tivity, ami for no crime, but that defect of charac- 
ter, winch their accidental place in society generaics 
-—that vigilant and almost nndeviating exclusion 
to wh ch they ate suhiectevi as individuals, and the 
privations and disabilities they si.ller, as citizens 
— a system which has always produced similar ef- 
fects, wherever it has tuien t ractisv*d — these with 
the Portuguese and their descemlants, form a 
mass of population, from Mallacca to »Surat, 
great in point of nundie s; hut, man the above 
circumstances, and son e others, weak and ineffi- 
cient, but which a more liberal policy migiit re- 
medy. 



LETTER FOERim 


Among tlie places, bevonii <he Cape, capable of 
beiag turned to ailvamag^ by Rri.isii capi-.al and 
adventure, I would iiisjance the fslaiid ol‘ Mada- 
gascar, a name s^-arcely heartl of, although the 
vttyage round it might- be made from {his port in 
six months. The scjuthenr^art of (he island is 
alN)ut a fortnight’s easy sail N. E. of (he Cape, is 
in dength near a (housaud miles i\. to 8. and in 
breadth about' three hundred. The Bay of St. 
A ugustin, on die S. VV. side of the island, is an 
excellept and capacious iuirbour, byi badly sup- 
plied with water, exc ept by proceetHng a consid- 
erable way up he ri cr, anJ h i ling at quarter 
flood : at which time die water is least brakisb. 
The island is intersected by a range of mountains, 
which, it is said, abound in jirecious minerals. It 
is, in general, a peicfeiijt garden for fertility, pro- 
ducing almost every thing by the very simple 



operation of stirring the surface, periodically, 
with a forked stick. ’ Ebony, ,.a|,oes, various dye- 
woods, and vast abundance of gums aiid resins, 
with aromatic and medicinal herbs, are found 
here in profiufen. Flax, asid hemp of a very 
superior quality, are produced ; together with to- 
bacco, indigo, silk, and cotton. But, the arts of 
rendering these articles useful are little known 
among the simple itihabitants. The sugar cane 
is likewise uncommonly largo and juicy, a foot of 
cane having been found to weigh Ii lb. Wax, 
honey, and ambergris, may also be |)rocurelJ in 
great quantities. Provisions, vix. rice and cattle, 
are abundant. They want, in return, muskets, 
powder, ball, &c. beads, and every instrument 
of iron and steel; pullicate haini kerchiefs, and 
every species of cotton goods, and not tmustially 
rum. The population was commonly rated at 
four millions: but the French oHicers, who tra- 
versed the island in 1791, say, it ceHninly vm\~ 
fains above two millions; and the appearances 
about the coast justify this assertion: it might, in- 
deed, l)e infinitely greater were it not for their in- 
human practice of infanticide on those borti on 
what they choose to call unlucky days. Such a 
population, with hospitable and social habits, live- 
ly good-natured dispositions, and, withal, having 
a strong propensity to truck and barter with their 
Eim)pean visitors, to mingle with their, society. 
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and even to imitate their manners, mig;ht, witli 
little aid, be trairied to more useful ar(s and ra- 
tional pleasures, as regard themselves, and made 
to contribute more effectully to the wants and 
enjoyments of others. 

Those of the inhabitants, about St, Augustin, 
who have acquired a smattering of Engfish, arc 
remarkably fond of titles of distinction. The sail- 
ors accordingly have, with great liberality, ex- 
hausted the whole British [KMM‘age in ennobling 
their svr^ked favourites, who assume all the airs of 
grea iK SS, and seem as much satislied with their 
proud pre-eminence, asatfiy Knight of the Bath. 


* Two of these samcullote .worthies came on board one of 
the Company’s ships ; one had been, on a former occasion, 
created, “ Lord Anson the ^hcr was ‘‘ unhonoured.” 
The latter, however, before he left the ship, begged the peer- 
age, with great earnestness, of the boatswain, who, with cor- 
responding solemnityi made him Duke of Marlborough.” 
The new-made Duke could not resist pledging his friends at 
grog time, and being of a social turn, drank rather more liber- 
ally tlxan prudent Peer would have ventured on. This, with 
the intoxication of his hew honours, raised his self-importance 
to such an unreasonable pitch, that in going ashore, he quar- 
relled with his less dignified companion, and, without much 
ceremony, struck him across the back with his paddle. The 
insulted Anson was not so much disposed to passive obedience, 
as the imaginary distinction of the rank of the other seemejl to 
require, and with great agility and utter disregard of the Ducal 
dignity, levelled a blow at the aggressor, which laid him sprawl- 
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That no settlements have been made among 
them, save that of llte Frcndt at Dauphine, li^s 
l)een owing almost -enb'rely to' the treacltery of 
tluit people, who made pactions with this simple 
people, but to- break them; and introduced a- 
mong them the horrid tratlic ih slaves, formerly 
unknown. The cruelties of the French were, at 
length, the means of their extirpation, although 
they attribute their abandonment of the island, to 
the untameable savagism of the natives, whose ha- 
bits never could be brought to assimilate to those of 
their oppressors ; but which the testimony of eVery 
one disprovtjs, with whom 1 have conversed on 
the subject, who has had opportunities of being 
among them. Since that time, no attempt lias 
been made to recover their lost jiussessious. 

I HiiMBi.Y conceive, an advantageous liarter 
might be established, between this ptxiple and the 
British, if no atteinjit is made to (conquer them. 
An exchange of commodities is, however, all that 
could be expected foi' a considerable time. Ex- 
cept the adventitious circulation of the nations 
whose people visit the island, no currency, that 


ing, and gave him such an unmerciful pumelling as had .well 
nigh put an end to the life and titles of Marlborough together. 
The Duke was so much ashamed of this rencontre that he never 
after visited the ship. 



deserves the name, exists. The want of a circu- 
lating medium would therefore be greatly felt, 
without the substitution of an artificial paper cur- 
rency. This defect would, however, in process of 
time^ be remedied, by frequency of intercourse, 
by improvemeiT in all the arts of life, and by 
gradual, but peaceable, colonization. A labourer 
cannot increase his skill in a day, nor can a waste 
be brought into cultivation in years; but time and 
example will effect both. And to circulate their 
productions, a suitable medium will be found. 
The iron money of Sparta, would soon have been 
succeeded by a more convenient instrument of 
commerce, but for the suihptuary laws of Lyciir- 
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LETTER FIFTH. 


’Fhe Act which first offccfually secured to the 
Jiasi India Company their Monopoly, was tlie 
Stal. 9th and 10;h, William III. c. 44, which, 
though it has been fi'«iuently .subjected to par- 
tial abcratioiis and modifications, remains still 
unrcpealed by any subscv|uent statute ; and any 
infracdon of i^s cnaciment by British ships or sub- 
jects is, at this iiiOiiKMit, illegal. Such parts, how- 
ert'r, as inflicted petialties on those invading lh(‘ 
Ciiiirter of Moiiep-.;!' were rcpeahvl by the Stat. 
3d(i, (reorgc lib c. A;;. ■•. tecli. infrr alia, author- 
tzed' fore.igners fo buy sell, and export from In- 
dia, provided such exportaiiot) did not interfere 
with, or vvas sintch at by. ih.* navigation laws: 
and permiited British snbjet is resitting there to 
act as hic ors and its for forc-igners earrylng 
on such trade. 
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~As mere matter of bargain between the Britisli 
^ ^ Go^ferniiSent and a lotion of its subjeets, the Bri- 
tish nation wouWI&ve had comparatively little 
ri^k)n to complain of the exclusive Charter, ob- 
fairteii^ by the Company, had the exclusion been 
of universal operation, — comprehending foreign- 
ers of every description in common with its own 
subjecis. But this ia by no means the case ; invi- 
dious exceptions arc made, and these exceptions 
are, with justice, the chief subjects of complaint 
and jealousy. 

It is justly remarked, by Hume, in his Essays 
on the jealousy of trade, #»at where an open 
communication is preserved among nations, it is 
impossible but the domestic industry of every one 
must receive an increase from the improvements 
of the others.” That dislingfuished writer, how- 
ever, had in view an unreserved and entire com- 
munication ; in which point of view the truth of 
the maxim is indisputabl«^ but the commercial 
policy of this country, for no very sufficient reason 
which I can perceive permits its application only 
half-way ; and, as if it were to be feared that the 
<loinestic industry of India might become exorbi- 
tant, by too free an intercourse, Americans are 
allowed almost entire liberty of trade, while Bri- 
tish subjects are allowed no trade at all, except 
through the medium of the Company. ; 



By the treaty concluded in 1795, between ihe 
United States and Grreat Bn$jiin, it is stipulated, 
that the ships of the former, sliall be freely admit* 
ted to the ports and harbours of the Brilisli do- 
minions in India, to trade therein, and that it 
is not necessary that such trade shall be carried 
on between America and India direct, but that it 
may be conducted circuitously by Europe, and by 
British subjects naturalized in Ameri(ia. Th<‘y 
are, however, prohibited the c»astin^' trade of In- 
dia; but tlie prohibition does not extend tp the 
carrying their original cargoes, fron) one port to 
another. Under the sanction of this Act, Ameri- 
can ships swarm in the Indian ocean, ainJ cmwd 
every port of the Asiatic dominions, carrying on 
a lucrative trade with the colony of a country, 
whose own natural-born subjects are barre<l all 
participation in. I have the atithority of the 
Court of Directors themselves, for staling, tliat 
the total anionnl of the Imports to British India, 
in bullion and inerclttindise by the Company for 
seven years, ending 1808, was X'10,i86,629 
sterling, while that of Americans and Foreign 
Europeans, aniountoii for the same periotl to 
£'8,335,369, or near about four li ft hs of what the 
Company themselves imported. The Company’s 
exports in goods alone, amounted for the same 
period to £'8,108,807 sterling, and those of for- 
eign Europeans and Americans, to £7,241,035, 
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oFiittleishor^bf Wfen eighths of the Coiapany. 


are British ' iii^l'^^|||iJprived-"of ■ trade'- 

M Ihe e^i^ of l^^l^,0(K) a yeaf al- 

ist equal to that of the Compa%, and of which 
they'^nnot possibly a»'ail themselves, but which 
our Legislature unaccountably permits Aliens to 
engross, to the utter exclusion of British subjects, 
I can farther state, that I myself have seen, with- 
in the short space of three months, eight or nine 
American ships, none of them less than 300 tons 
burthen, clear out from the single port, of Cal- 
cutta alone. And what return do they make for 
. this boon ? Why j for this act of preference they 
repay us with the vilest ingratitude. — Not an ex- 
pedition was ever planned by any of the Indian 
governments — not an armament was fitted out, 
or a fleet sailed from an Indian port, but these 
licensed Aliens, became the vehicles of informa- 
tion to the French Crovernors at IVIauritius, (in- 
tentionally or otherwise I know not,) who bene- 
fited largely by thl?ir undei’hand communications; 
to which the writer at one time had nearly fallen 
a victim, together yvith hundreds more, whose 
lives or captivity were of greater importance. It 
was indeed, at one particular time, suspected, 
that this was not the least lucrative part of their 
/rode in these seas, whatever foundation there 
might have been for such a suspicion ; that source 
has, however, recently failed them, by the capture 
of the Isle of Franc<'. 
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j^T ^vireniarked, in c;Ott^dtn| 
tJie tiipe thiii.ffjet ]nras^pjte|[eU^ our 
ment had a wptive l^'CodciUatl^ America ; tlmt^ 
however, liaa long ceased tt> avaii them ; and th^ 
Americans, regardless of their tryo interests^^likc 
other great babies are set about quarrelling with 
their nurse, discliargiiig at her every species of 
abuse, and splitting her ears .^ith their vociferous 
imbecility, , unmindful alike of the obligations they 
owe to the source of tlieir existence, and to the^, 
maternal hand that conducted them, through ^n-;! 
fancy and cluldhootl, to their present advan^^ip. 
state of nonage — where we must fop the present 
leave them. 


0 



LETTER 


f<S' *.r 


Among the anOiehts, and even dawn to a veiy 
late period, the trade of India has been consider- 
ed entirely a^ a trade of luxury, as carried on 
with European nations. The chief articles of com- 
merce were, therefore, such as nations far advanc- 
ed in refinement could alone have any demand 
for, such as^precious stones, pearls, aromatics, 
silk, and the^finer manufactures of cotton. The 
chief comraoditypxporte^ in return for these ar- 
ticles, and for which there existed the greate^st 
demand, was silver. I’he productions of Europe 
are still but little ft request by the nations of In- 
dia ; aud indeed no part of the world depends so 
little on foreign countries for either necessaries or 
luxuries' 1 This peculiarity may be ascribed partly 
to the influence of the Hindoo religion, which for- 
bidi the use of almost every luxury, and particiji- 



Harly that of th^* fable, if any way defiled by thfe 
unhallowed hands of a Christian^' — partly to tljiwf 
long established customs and habits — and partly 
to the blessings 'of a fertile soil, and favourable 


^ Any person who has ever been among this singular race of 
people^ must have observed many instances of their unconquer- 
able obduracy in this particular. The writer will be pardoned 
for quoting one or /wo, among many, which his observation has 
furnished# 

The Sircar (book-keeper,) of an officer belonging to o^e of 
the Company's ships, had occasion to visit him on board, while 
lying in Saugor roads, (at the mouth of the Hoogly, near 100 
miles below Calcutta,) ready for sea. During his stay, it came 
on to blow very hard, so that no boat could 'Venture alongside 
the ship, consequently he was left without the means of escape 
ashore, and had not wherewithal to satisfy his hunger, on 
^oard, save what had been necessarily touched by the undovout 
hands of Christians. In thte dllemtpa lie was kept twenty-four 
hours, during which time, he neither eat nor drank. In the ex- 
tremity of hunger he was repeatedly urged to eat some plan- 
tains, abundance ®f which hung over tb^ stern, and to palliate 
this breach of religious duty,^e was tolJi, He might do it at a 
time when no one could perceive him; but he manfully resisted 
the temptation# It is possible he might have allowed himself to 
perish a martyr to this absurd prejudice ; but the gale abating, 
prevented such an issue to the experiment. 

The writer and two young Cadets w^ere proceeding from 
ene of the Company's ships in Saugor roads to Calcutta, in an 
ppen native boat, and expecting to fetch Diamond Iiarbour 
irith the first tide, the wind being favourable, they neglected tp 
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producif^’ every thing tjl^r simple maii- 
. ^^:oi^^1iving -rep^rds. ';,'jp^iate years, however, 
trade lilis a(!qulled a difTerent character 
i^the exports from India, and ||)ar(icuiarly from 
Ohi^, are nouo viewed among m as much in the 
light of necessaries as the productions Of our own ' 
soil.— What substitute could we obtain, for in- 
stance, for tea, for nutmegs, or for, pepper? — 
yet these were considered, by our ancestors, as 
articles we could do very well without. Silver is 
still a commodity greatly in demand in India, 
owing to the causes above enumerated, together 
with the absence of mines of tliat metal, but much 


take any sort of provision with them. The wind, however, 
shifted before they could reach the narrow part of tlie. river ; 
the tide left them, and night came on, when there was no ali 
tentative, but to attempt to return to the ship, or to anchor. 
The latter was resorted to, although the calls of hunger be- 
came very pressing, and this was no situation to have them sa- 
tisfied. The boatjpa-Hi^ who had been long absent from shore, 
had only two handfuls of rice, wflich he very humanely agreed 
to boil and share with them. When the repast was prepared, 
bne of the young gentl^en, very innocently, as he imagined, 
thrust his knife into the rice boiler, in order to fore-taste his 
expected feast; but, alas ! this rash proceeding was fatal to the 
entertainment ; for no sooner was the sacred vessel polluted 
by his profane touch, than over-board it was pitched, toge- 
ther with its contents, by its indignant owner, to the great 
tnottificatiou and dbappointmeht of all parties, and to none 
moi)ef,S9 than the ippoceat cttuee of the catastrophe. 
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less sii than formerly. Thi»’ 'change 1^ hi&n 
brought abou; by a^increas€!||;>J[iuropean Jpoj^pl- 
tion, which has introduced the practi!^ of sut^ti^ 
luting a more i^iticiai and chea|)er circulatiit^ 
medium for that of the precious metals, and other 
financial improvements, which diminish the uses 
of coin ; and has also produced a greater demand 
for tlie commodities of Europe, to satisfy the wants 
and gratify the taste of those whose habits and 
tastes are still European. These changes, there- 
fc^e, which have gradually taken place, in the 
commerce with India, have been, on the whole, 
favourable to Europe, by the increased demand 
for the productions of India in J^rope, and by 
the increase of the exports, in return for these 
productions. We ought next to consider, whether 
this change has been accompanied by a corre- 
jsponding alteration in the commercial policy of 
Britain, (which is now, in point of fact, Europe, 
so far as India is concerned,) so as the trade may 
be turned to the best possible aiS^antage. 

To avoid repetition,! must here beg my readers 
to refer to what was stiid in my first letter on 
Monopoly in general, and to the books there 
quoted ; and also to what was stated relative 
to the Company’s revenue, of which their trade 
was once said to be merely the remittance. But, 
alas! this golden dream, this flattering solace 
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or amW, us. It is now’ 
pi^^n to have be^h an aiitial pageant — 

lic^ one failing ot revenue hats .here been io re- 
ihit for these many years ; but, on the contrary, 
millions have been required, from England, to 
fill up the Waste occasioned by a protracted aaid 
desolating warfare, in extending possessions, which, 
to be secure, ought to l)e universal ; and when 
acquired will not repay the expense of conquest. 
As to the profits of the Company’s trade, I fear 
they are nearly as unsubstantial as the revenue. 
By the papers and accounts laid btffore Parliar 
ment in 1805, although the gain on imports were 
considerable, yet were they more than balanced, 
by the loss on exports, (which is not to be won- 
dered at, when it is considered, that the chief arti- 
cles of export are bulky commodities, on which 
the charges of transportation are proportionally 
high to their value,) for which we have the avowal 
of the Directors ^themselves, that they “ export 
with a loss,’’ purely, as they say, to encourage 
manufactures ; but really, in compliance with the 
statute, to stop the moutli® of those wlio would 
otherwise be disposed to tdamour against the Mo- 
nopoly, and the necessity they are under of ex- 
porting something to supply their owu wants, aind 
provide their home investments. 

By the aid of soipe dexterity in figures, of whicH 



of Dir^^s afii theniselyes|:;^^s 
altHost impossible t^;|^jparate me Terriioi^l |Ki 
the Commercial pa^o^ the Ilwilh Bm^get, so 
be able to state! prlrasely, the lossc^ or gains ^ 
cash;, distinctly, so artificially or necessarily are 
they blended together. Still so much may te 
gleancni as will go near to satisfy us, that by their 
trade, they gain nothing; and indeed, it is the 
universal belief among all well informed persons, 
both in India and at hopie, that were it not Ib^ 
the China Trade, the balance of loss woidd he 
great yearly. Tlwit they do lose as it is, has been 
averred by Lord f^Ainderdale, ii! Ins Inquiry, who 
gives the authority of the Directors themselves 
for the truth of his averment, and my own scanty 
observaiion, (whch my readers may proi>ably trust 
but little to,) eoiifirins iny belief of tlie correct- 
ness of his Lordship’s assertion, in this, although 
I would not pledge myself to follow his rcasotung 
in other parts of *hat ingenious work. If, there- 
fore, their Monopoly produces nothing but loss to 
the Company themsehes, or, at least, no gain; 
would it not he as well fo abandon it,, to those who 
would either turn it to advantage, or discontinue 
it altogether, ? particularly, as it is now under- 
stood pretty well, and as stated above, that they 
Have had no balance of revenue to remit in anv 
a^pe, for these many years past. So far, there- 
ftire, as regards the Company, the relinquishment 



r^ier to be^.aii advaii^e^ 
to:|||gti]|yhan, a ii||dsJ[iijp^^t wliat will be said, 
^ifcan be^own, that the et^lire British Etupire 
sS^er by the excluske trade, aai| would g^nin- 
finitte^ by its abaudoument. . , 

It will not be dilhcult to show, that whatever 
inay be its etfects abroad, the Monopoly at home 
is directly against evei*j' one uncourtocied with 
'the Compa^iy, and- who jrequire tlie productions, 
which are the objects of its traliic. Nolhwilhstand-; 
ing Legislative interference in the time and 
mode of conducting Sales, the Monopoly lias 
still a decided tendency to keep up the price of 
goods, by its power of creating an artilicial scar- 
city of them. — ^The Directors, however, inform us, 
that it is by their imports alone they gain any 
thing, and that through them the country largely 
partidpates in this gain ; an inference that scarcely 
any but a friend to the Monopoly would ven- 
ture on: for it seems quite clear to me, t|iat 
whatever wealth the Monopoly enables thenV to 
draw from their imports, (and it alone is the 
cause of enabling them to sell higher, than under 
a free trade,) it must be drained from the pockets 
of their countrymen, and from them alone. 'Kiis 
is communicating gains with a vengeance ! Call 
you ’that backing your friends? A plague on 
such hacking /” 
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By a Bree Trade, the expivts for s»me itime 
might not greatly jmP*^se, but they wotiitf^lbcf 
turned to better accbtint, while the profits on the 
imports would be regulated by the demand, and 
the extent of competition in supplying it. More- 
over, the Trade would be more beneficially dif- 
fused, in such ports, and in such quantities and 
proportions, as their respective wants required. 
Thus saving the w'hole expense of inland convey- 
ance, from the London Market, besides broker- 
age, and other incidental charges, which usually 
add gjeatly to the value of Indian productions, 
before they can be brought to their linal place of 
consumption. 

In my next, I sliall humbly endeavour to point 
out the peculiar advantages of a Free Trade, to 
this City. 



LETTER SEVENTH. 


Tn following me through this tedious det^L 
patient reader will, douh.less, have perceived an 
evident leaning towards one side of this question, 
viz. that of a free trade, which circumstance may 
excite a suspicion among many, of the soundness 
of my conclusions; unless it can be shown, that 
they proceeded from facM' which came under my 
own observation, or which can be fairly substan- 
tiated. My intentions were fully developed in 
the First Letter, and those certainly were not'io 
write in favour of the Monopoly ; but, at the 
same time, I am not aware of having throughout 
aggravated any fact, or bent any reasoning, to 
favour the opinions which I myself might choose to 
hold on this subject. I humbly profess myself a 
partizan, but should deeply regret, if such a pro- 
fression could by any means, or in any degree, 
tempt me to a violation either of truth or consist- 



eiwy. I sliall, therefore, in the discussion of what 
remains of this subject — a discussion probably 
most interesting to my readers — endeavour to con- 
fine myself to sucli circumstances as came under 
my own observation, or which can be corroborated 
by the experience of others. 

Th/VT the port of Glasgow is naturally calcu- 
lated for the Trade of India, and still more so, 
from the demands, of its manufactures, I conceive 
it will not be dilTicutt to show. A vessel stu'ling 
from the Clyde, in the month of April, or even 
May, has, at least, an eqwil chance of a North- 
easterly wind, to carry her into the Trades ; if so, 
by going large through the Southern Trade, and 
standing well to tjie Southward, when she falls in 
with variable winds, she has ev ery chance of being 
off (he Cape in seven to eight weeks, at which 
time she will have the wind blowing strong at 
West, or within two points either way, prov ided she 
keep a high Southern latitude (alauit 37 deg. or 38 
deg.) This wind will carry her as far as 7.5 deg. 
K. long, when it will be lime to haul up for the 
Bay of Bengal, if proc<‘edlng thither, and after 
encountering a few days’ baffling winds, under 
the line, she will fall in with the regular Monsoon, 
in about »5 deg. N. aiid reach Madras in about 
seven weeks mo 4 ‘e — or three monihs and twenty 
days from the CJyde. From thenc<; to the Sand, 





the^^stanc^^^m^ down in five dap, , 

q^t^ihis or any tirti? before the Middle of 

Ootober, when the Monrapn shifts. — ^Thiis, if the 
8W|) leaves the Clyde on the first of May, she may 
, reach Calcutta by the 251 h or 30t.h August, (touch- 
ing at Madras, may detain her a few days longer,) 
allow her the whole of September and. October, to 
.dispose of her outward, and provide her home- 
ward cargo. She sjiils again on the first of No- 
vember, with the first of th^^’North-east Monsoon, 

ft 

which carries her as far 4 or 5 degrees North lati- 
tude. In about ten degrees South, she falls in 
with a trade, which carries her well to the West- 


ward, and near 28 deg. S. About the middle of 
December, she doubles the Cape of Good Hope, 

, with light variable winds, and, generally at this 
season, moderate weather. Here she may water, 
and if no accident occur, may reach the Clyde 
about the latter et»d of March, or beginning of 
April ; makiiig the voyage round in less tlian 
eleven months, and if little repair is wanted, may 
be again ready to sail in May. That this calcu- 
lation has not been assumed hypothetically, or 
from doubtful data, the writer can assure his read- 
ers, (if his own bare assertion will suffice,) tl^lt he 
has, more than once, made the passage out from 
Portsmouth within three months and twenty-five 
«days, and that too, with a large icet of Indiamen, 
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is geiwrany pii||; illder jasy sailduriip,^e 
inigh^^ to avoid sep|i:^iiioti|.aQd the passage 
JTrom Bengal in foul* months, ^ deducting the iMie 
lost at St. Helena, which, in time of War, is alwai|l8 
considerable. 


Another advantage whk^h the local situation of 
Clyde affords, ought not to be passed over with- 
out notice^ on this occasion, faring the monllis 
of March and April, it is very well known, that 
East and North Easterly winds prevail in the Bii* 
tish seas, so that a vessel arriving on the coast, at 
this season, runs every chance of being tossed 
about for weeks, in attempting to beat up Chaii- 
nel, or of being reduced to the necessity of l)ear- 
ing up for some port in Ireland; probably Gal- 
way Bay, or the river Shannon, there to wait a 
favourable change, and, perhaps, when such 
change occurs, and tlje vessel puts to sea, she is a 
second time driven back. This, the writer himself 
has experienced, when, after beating about off the 
west of Ireland a considerable time, a partial 
shift of wind to the S. W. enabled the vessel to 
make up Channel, as far as the Start Point. — 
Again it chopt round to the North-East, and 
.li|lew with increasid violence, forcing the vessel 
to bear up a second time, and run into Plymouth 
Sound, where ^le lay a fortnight. Whereas, had 
shte been bound for the Clyde, she would have got 
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safe into Greenock, nearly within the time 
took to make the Start, and 'thus saved a fort- 
night’s time, anotlier passage, %nd much tear and 
wear. 

It may also be noticed, that it is by no means 
necessary ships in this service should be of extra- 
ordinary dimensions. A smart vessel of about 
400 tons, well fou^d, manned and armed suffi- 
ciently, to match a small privateer, is probably as 
useful a size as any that could be adopted, if care- 
lully constructed. Such vessels frequently make 
better sea boats than ships of the largest dimen- 
sions, and are less exj)en.sive in maintaining. 
They would also have this advantage, that in 
Bengal they could proceed to the very town of 
Calcutta, without discliarging a single ton of car- 
go, whereas the Indiamen load and unload at 
Diamond Harlwur, 50 miles below that citv, fill- 
ing up at Saugory near 100 miles from the same 
place, at an incalculable expense of freight^ and 
considerable risk of loss, 'X- 


♦ It might have been worth while to have taken into ac- 
count, the mighty risk of Navigating the British Channel, 
which ship* trading to the Clyde, will always avoid.— I can ' 
enumerate, at least, six fine Indiamen lost on this dangerous 
coast, since the year 1799 or 1800, besides many lives, and pro- 
perty to the extent of several hundred thousands sterling. 
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: Having thus, with as much brevity as posiliire, 
and with ^ much iitinuteness of detail as my plan 
afforded, pointed out a few of the advantages 
which nature has bestowed on the Port of Clyde, 
so far as mere navigating is concerned, it now re- 
mains, that I direct my readers to the capabilities 
afforded to a free trade to India, from the nature 
of the manufactures, the spirit and enterprise of 
the inercliants, and the extent of capital of Glas- 
gow and its subsidiary ports, read^y to be employed 
in any new undertaking which may afford a chance 
of success; and which will, close my very humble, 
and perhaps v'ery tedious, trespasses on public 
intlulgence. 



LETTER EIGHTH. 


Having in a former letter, humbly attempted to 
point out to you some of the natural, or physical 
capabilities of the port of Clyde, for a trade with 
India, I now take leave to direct your attention to 
those factitious advantages, which the extent of 
population, the state of society, and, above all, the 
establishment, of extensive manufactories, bestow. 
—The latter, as the medium of consumption of 
East India commodities, almost unequalled in Bri- 
tain. * 


On a former occasion I ventured a few remarks, 
in order to remove the apprehensions of those who 
think that from the similarity of productions, the 
trade of India could be of little advantage to 
Glasgow; but lest the arguments of an anony-^^ 
mous letter writer may fail of producing the re- 
quired eflfect, I must beg to call in the aid of Mr# 
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Huliie, an authority whidi will probably have more 
weight wilh my reader^^ and which is at all events, 
in a speculation ot‘ this nkture, more deserving of re- 
gard, That profound writer, in his Essay on ihe jea- 
lousy of Trade, hastlie followiitg remark. — “ Na- 
ture by giving a diversity of geniuses, climates, 
and soils, to different nations, has secured their mu- 
tual intercoui’seand commerce, as long as they all 
remain industrious and civilized. Nay, the more 
the arts increase in any state, the more will bo its 
demands from its iuttestrious neighbours. ,But 
■ what if a nation has any staple commodity ? Must 
not the interfering of our neighbours in thatMa-' 
nhfacture be a loss to as ? I answer, that, when any 
commodity is denominated the staple of a king- 
dom, it is supposed that this kingdom has sonm 
peculiar and natural advantages for raising tl»e 
commodity; and, if, notwithstandhig these ad- 
vantages, they lose such a manufacture, they 
ought to blame llieir own idleness, or bad go- 
vernment, not the industry of their neighbours 
— Ami again, — “ we need not a|>|wehend tliat 
all the objects of industry will be exhausted, or 
tliat oUr manufactures, while they remain on an 
etj^ual footing with those of our neighbours, will 
■be Hi danger of wanting employment. The emu- 
lotion among rival nations serves rather to keep 
industry alive in all of them.'"’ This passage of 
Hume will not be hastily questioned, particularly,, 
as the truth of it has been illustrated by the prac- 
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lice of almost all cominercilil countries, where 
freedom has been established. But it is not true 
that the exchangeable commodities of this coun- 
try and India are so much alike. Do we not re- 
quire large supplies of indigo, and does not In? 
dia aflfbrd us these supplies ? In drugs, gums, and 
resins, the demand of tliis district of the empire 
is very great, and fronr India chielly, are these 
comthodities received, and, indeed, must be re- 
ceived, as no other spot in the world prf>duces 
them, at least in sufficient tj^antilies for the exist- • 
ing demand. Scarcely is there a manufacto^ es- 
tablished in or about Glasgow, where the products 
of India do not enter info some jrart of its proces- 
ses, and in many arc indispensably requisite. But 
the article of most universal consutapfion, and to 
the greatest extent, is tea ; and which no part of 
the world but Asia can siqiply us with. The quantify 
of tea annual ly consunsed in this district of Scotland 
must, be immense ; perhaps greater than tliat of 
any equal proportion of population in the British 
dominions. When it is considered, that here even 
the very beggars drink this beverage and per- 


* The notice of this circumstance suggests an apparent pa- 
radox in economy. In this country those who live by begging 
alone regale themselves daily with tea, whereais in China, a class , 
in society at least one degree above them, viz. labourers, where ' 
the article is produced, and the price not above one- third of 
what it is here, cannot afford to taste of that luxury but on 
very rare occasions. Their ordinary meals being rice boiled 




ages and of every condition ; whereas m 
England, the more oj^rdiuary li(|uid in use among 
the male population isl>eer, and especia lly among 
tradesmen and mechanics, who with us limit their 
desires to at loasta moreliarmlesssubslitute. Tak- 
ing the consumption of Britain at twenty million 
pounds annually that of Scotland would, at 
least be equal to eighteen Lumlrcd or t wo tiiousaud 
tons, at the most liucierate ciunjuilalion. The 
pntpodion even of this one arficle to the trade of 
Glasgow would be a most favourable augmenta- 
tion ; and without taking to account what might 
be re-bxpoi'ted. Sod it may be urged, that a!- 
thoug’a we may be padially benefited by freedom 
of importation of the articles we <Iuily coiisiime, 
yet the advantage will be but trilHug, unless wc 
can make H return for sucir’iEnportatums, by the 
export of our own manufactnreK. 


and seasoned with curried offals, or esculent Tcgetables. llie 
paradox may he partly explained by a comparison of thf rela- 
tive diBl'rence between the ordinary products of tlic soil and 
daily food, of the two countries, aiid articles of luxury* In 
China rice is abuiidant every wliere, atid tea is cultivated, to any 
extent, in one or two provinces only- In iliis country the dif- 
ference in value he tween a breakfast of bread and tea (such a« 
;is used by beggars) and one of any other article of food in ase 
among us, is but small. 


, f This is far below the acUial atnount 
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if! ' • , 

If we import at all, we must, in some shapi6 pr 
other, give an equivalent fi^r the articles import- 
ed, either in goods or the precious metals. For 
the former, I ventured to assert, in a previous let- 
ter, there would always exist a demand to a cer- 
tain extent, which would regulate itself by the 
nature and circumstances of Government encour- 
aging, or otherwise, to tlie free exertion of popu- 
lation, of capital, and of industry. When our 
goods cease to be in demand, our equivalent will 
tlien of necessity be ei.her #vcr or gold, which we 
must pureirase of some other nation, to enable us 
lOjCXport it, and for which we must pay in goods. 
So that it is a matter of little importance, whether 
these gooils be exchanged directly, for those of In- 
dia, or indirectly, by«xchanging them for dollars, 
and these last agaiji for the commodities we desire 
to import: our manufactures being, in both cases, 
the ultim||p [)aymcnt. 

At some period, perhaps not very distant, the 
Continent of South America will mightily pro- 
mote the objects of a Free Trade to India, from 
its preseniing a convenient stage, in an outward 
bound voyage — the demand that exists for our. 
manufactures, and the supply of the precious me- * 
tals, which an East India Trade would at least 
/or a time require. From the little that I have 
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misguided country, I had 
formalPthe most fa.yourabie opinion of its capa- 
bilities, if moral circumstances, coupled with the 
absurd and Hagitious policy of its Government, 
did not rather encourage ami promote habits, the 
very reverse of those, which conduct a people from 
idleness to industry, from the most servile of aU 
bondage to fieedom, and from imlKJciliiy lo exalted 
power. Her energies, after being cram neS^ for 
ages in cruel and ignoble servituiie, are probably 
now destined to receit^ a quickening impulse, and 
a new direction, which will urge lier forwanl in 
the way of improvement, to a djsunguished place 
among the ivations of the worhl, for which the sin- 
gular bounties of nature seem (o itave destined 
her, and which the undeviating folly, and wicked- 
ness of her cruel oppressors, shall not (1 hope) be 
permitted to restrain. 

By a very recent treaty of our Ministry with the 
Prince Regent of the Bmzils, if I am not mistaken, 
we are expressly barred from carrying between 
that Principality and India. A more enliglnened 
policy would have dictated a dilferent arrange- 
ment, but we were thankful, it seems, for any sort 
of treaty with these venj Cartha^emam, glad to be 
admitted to their aliiance on any terms: it would 
therefore evince the blackest and most malevolent 



ingratitude, , to look the gii’t horse in- the 
mouth.” 

Being -now near tlie close of niy humble intru- 
sions on public patience a trespass, which I hope, 
most of iny readers will pardon, I cannot avoid 
expressing niy satisfaction at the siiccessof my un- 
dertaking. Al! that I ever intended, or could 
prelifine on, was to direct j>n!)lic attention to a 
subject, and to a ipiarter of the Clobe, little 
thought or talked of. In this I have happily suc- 
ceeded, and more*, 1 had not llic vanity to calcu- 
late; on. An anticipation of the etrects of di'fller- 
ont maxims asnf insii/utions, which so great a 
change might require and induce, f must leave to 
those, whose leisure and atiainnsents more emi- 
nently qualify them for sucli an undertaking. It 
is not for me to legislate for sixty millions of sub- 
jects, or propose plans for the government of such 
aw immense empire. 1 will only venture to say, 
that it does not appear to me as iudispensibly ne- 
cessary, that the inod(‘ of government .should he 
iiu]|}stantiaUy altered, although the trade were 
thrown open. Of the rectitiidi^ of intention, and 
even just and enlightened views, of the Honoura- 


* It will be observed, that this letter was intended to be tlic ' 
last— subsequent events, howpver, induced the writer to make 
some additions. , ' 
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Mle’Clourtof Wireclors, no one Avi!! cniedaiii a 
<loabt, thwarted, as they freiiu^utly are by the 
Board of Controul ; and of the singuiar llberalify, 
ability, strict honour, and integrilyof their s(!rvants 
abroad, generally speaking, everyone Avili readily 
acknowledge, who has ever been among thorny so 
that if faults exist, they must be imputed to the 
system, not to its administrators 

When the merciless, tyranhy of a socontl Atlila 
is ravaging tlie largest and finest portion o'f Eu- 
,roperj-wheu his cruel and cfipricious edicts, are 
threateuing to replunge the countries subjficted to 
his sway into ignoran<-e and savagisin — when every 
step he takes is folloAved by desolation amnnisery, 
and commerce reduced to a m<M'e — this is 

not a time for ns to cling to tlm la^rt*maining 
shackle on our industry ; and to aid his a iews by 


* From authority which I cannot discredit, and oAvlng to cir- : 
cumstances purely political, 1 have ^I7th Oct. 181 1,) note every 
reason to believe, that the Charter ol' the Company tvrU he re- 
newed, with some trifling niodifications, milcss very bohily oji- 
posed by the independent members, backed by the imporluni* 
ties of the merchants of the' out-ports, who have the deepest 
interest in the abolition, or continuance of the Monopoly ; and 
'||t is apprehended, this is not the juncture for them to contend 
^successfully, with such a powerful body of siij)porter.s, as the 
’mends of the Company can marshal. .Discussion, however, 
witi h® of use, by.preparing the public mind for future and per- 
haps more successful attempts. 




pPiMiuacifv our u<!hovoiK’o to a* sv.storb'. 
nuioh !«!\<' ihai whSrh Is <.4>jeol of his polirv. 

Political aim! t’\umuio;oia! fVoodoin. has iu a!l 
horn im>rnrmi?\ <oi!oiu'.:t h\ ^roa^tsu/ss* roml op;?- 
I^'uioo : aud s!:i>'o»‘\ *h*t*ii ro-4'raJul, Uy vu'Vtiv 
aitd pn\'orly. \n (i/ooco and loauio Ik’ojmho 
ir(a\ iboji. 05.(* in oprJoir.*tv ; when dm^y Im-'i’anm 
oHsiauMi, (hoy fosf .Aud \iir\] si:!s dio i;Uo 

of r’lory sta!i\ of wii'oh v»o oosm".;*,-, aioi ro»HMd 
\iid pra.}, (ftod il jk- utu' dual of iMn'-rpO' aJ^o * 

'Viiv fOioaJura/ ;uid uuproo; iMU;; a'yi>'’rf of 

( ouiniot^t, -it omoioMo:, upon :no a I'o* 

|5or.iiofi„ ^vijioa rl\;di’ or I ruinhil fjotp 

oiiuadahuu.^, amd \ihkdi. is ra!rula(od lu fo?td to 
radlior sf\rri^i\i\ au(j<a|>atmus of \\\e ol' 

luaukiiHh wiO's, !iko indi vmluals, have ilvAv in- 
fancy.. vouch, Hiaiunl}, decay, arul fall. l‘hu' 
hisiory <d‘ ihe %vor!.,| has !icon i( 0 (bdi<:' hut a s(nivs 

oidsiH*!) ina.'uts. dlu* Assyrian., Pil^-yplian, Per*''iau, 
(krcciarp, and Roiiiao Alonarchlcs, successi^ (d\ 
roso on the rinas of onch other, and succe.^sividy 
{<dl hefor<‘ {heir more Idrtuuate coinfietitois* .Eu« 
rop(% like another kdioaipv, rose from dm? ashes of 
the Komau Paoplre. to !>e die center of everv lliiim 
-n.‘:(( ill ai‘(s, in hu'iico, in iitornls, ;iik! in religion. 
Jn I’ollowiiig her tin<Hiir!i (he sineral s(age.s of her 
|jrogr<‘s.s to lier (nesent eojiilition, one cannot 
help being struck \vi,h a [mralle! betwceu her 
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and lier last {uedacessor. Both atkhi(‘d lo wnahls 
and poMftr, lo ease and hapniness ; io the pes- 
sessioji of every moral and in(elle< kMl iiu|)rove- 
nietd which sweeten and adorti exisiettce. Hut 
these blessings ha\e been abtisttd in hotii. The 
character and condnct too of th(.‘ Modern Die- 
ta.tor, lends to draw the parallel still cioscr. — 
From the time of his passing the Uufm ott, lo diat 
of his inve^lituie with the imperial purple, this 
merciless destroyer ol“ htirnaii lite and haftpiness, 
has mtet'asingiy pursued one line of policy, ami' 
secured by every means, die esiablishmeut' of uni- 
versal despotism. V\hca it shad [iieasc ihovi-. 
neiice lo rid the world of such a s<ourge, his tj'e- 
nerals, like Anthony, Lepidus,ainl Oc.uviits, may 
quarrel and may hulcher each other ; but tfiere is 
eroal rcasoa lo fear lh<' system vvill ctntbiuie, lill 
the cunning and mldress of a second Augusttift 
rivet the, chains his predecessor had forgeii, and 
in Europe, as in Home, nothitsg be itaown of free- 
dom, but the name. 

If the superior structure of the British Constitu- 
tiotr, the checks whicii it opposes to the cncrwich-. 
merits of arbitrary powcT, hs ntsuiar sduanon, and 
above all, the superiority in ntorai and political 
virtue of its population, shallpivert the blow from 
us, and prevent onv sliaring a siiuiiar fate, we 

c. 
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OHght to ho siitgularly cartful in avoitling every 
thing which has a iend(‘ucy to provoke it. Lot 
us adopt the golden rule, v.IirI- isofecjual applicji- 
tUm ill poliiics as in nioiais, !t> do as we wouiU be 
done by, not an we are ibnr- to. Let us rather 
give to our enemy the evo, pie uf forbearance, 
than oppose him, by imbat g bis own flagitious 
poiiey. Let us guard w'tb eotia! vigihipce against 
tlie abuses of jiiieriy. Rod du psproacliesoftyran" 
,ny, giving due etmourage:: **;ji to the dissoraina- 
tiou of rational freedom, od the cultivation of 
patriotic virtue; the best r-d most efl'ectuai bar 
"to every species of coriiiifoiou — a crime which 
more easily besets the nV of wealthy nations, 
and whioli their subjeeis o<iglit vigilantly to de- 
tect " ''.gv, ; ' • ' ' ' 

Britoas! be firm! aor If^i sly 

Twine roiuiti your hettrts itvfiftsulubie ehainu!! 

The istee! of Brutus tin grosser bomb. 

By Cfesur cisst o^er lloi7>e; huf, 

The soft enoHantitiig fettoxii of the u(iind, 

A ikI oihWCiSbsa'rft- rosk ' tteremiio 

Your Iniifpendvme ./ for thui once destroyed^ 
thdounded, Freeborn b a inorning dreain, 

That dins aerifll frora the i&proadhig^ eye. ; ; 

It has been too omeb the fashion ot late, dbiong 
true ■ believers in the immutability of the British 
- Coiistit^ition,, to vilify and abuse evejry one who 
eeuild doubt its stability. 
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Sucn opinions nro nnwt ‘lanijon.us; in (ih- vorj 
constitution on whidf flu \ favish s.» (=! jrSi ftacory; 
Such security tluix nusv ituiui^t i)> uiiile ttie 
foiauiations of it as > ' \c!’o iidd'cd 

while Rome bunt’d hey may snii’c, but tiicir 
cotjntry is ruinctL si ptiy she possf'wcs no better 
patriots. That lOKb ,i caiKssttimaiion may be lotsg 
averted,, that she tna', ; so;,' rentain iVet', pmssfci’- 
ous. and happv. >•* a. ardent prayer and uish 

f'iettlfcTj., 


\o!.ti . if'tSient tlevoted servatit, 
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LEITER NINTH. 






W jti,\ 1 bad Iasi the hoiUMir of addressing j’ou on 
Ibis s«bj(i*cl, 1 adji cried slioitly lo Iho prt'senl slate 
of trade to Cluiia, and took oeca».ioa to noliee the 
vast and increasing proportion of tins f ratio, Mhich 
by the operation of tiie ()onipanyN exolusiie cliar- 
ter, has boon in a manner thrown into the hands 
of the subjects of the United iStates of Anieriia, 
who thus enjoy the entire benefit of a luoratiie 
commerce, and that tm with British ca|)itak Mhile 
those who ailRord them |his dm denied all 

direof: imrtwipatioft in it, I re^iwt to find that my 
on tWs^w of the subject hare been 
•‘in»a^ly misapprehended; but llmpe, with all 
i shall be abip to that the public 
ojpitpoik, as 1 hate heanl it expressed, has been 



aomewhat erroneous, and that Mwng ooneliLsioii' 
ha\e Ih‘cu made from unquesuoiud>l«* jiroinises. 

li has been argiied in my heai ing, tlml Chmu 
IS a fiee and iiidejicudeid na(ioo,~flia( 'as such 
she has Ihe right of trading with whom she 
pleases, —that we have uo right to inteifere in 
the eiectiou she may make of trading with 
America,^ — that we may make what enactments 
we please*, to, prohibit the trade of Atnericd with 
the ('oinpany’s territory in India, but we cannot 
interfere with her trade,— and, therefore, 

that it were fhewhn^^ Vifina, America would 
trade to an eqml 4, altoough the Companj’s 
Charter weie abandoned to-morrow. I'he pre- 
mises 1 willingly allov, and net er did uispute 
them, but, in my appi-ebensioii, they lead to a 
\ei 7 different result It is not tliat China and 
America are frieiiils, and trade with <*ach ollu‘r, 
that British merdtants complain, but it is of ihcir 
own pmrntrfimm they complain, who refttsc thepi 
a |>ailicipation in that commerce, which, proldable 
or otherwise, they conceiye to bo their natural right ; 
and wWch, if gainful, America enjoys the whole 
advantage of, while they ought at least to sliare it 
with her. If the tirade were open to Britain as 
well as to America, is it to he doubled, that }5ri- 
lu eM'’i wke would dri'ie America 
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irado almost entirely her onn, in Clihievj com- 
modities, at prescmt: ainl if any Iwnefit is denied 
ftoni this ^tade, will not Britain he the gainer ? 
jBotides, although the consumption of British iwa- 
nafadure among this singular peojde, is hut limit- 
ed, jet, foy a judicious policy, might they Ik* gra- 
dually auaiied from their prejudices in favotyf of. 
their modest couutrjinen, s\hose proud pre-emi- 
nence in (tU ih'nffs, must ntd bt^ questioned by a 
nation of fakers i:, as jn Uieir h>fty hu- 
inoufft they choose to desigiun* us, and <“ortainly 
of the little tli^‘ do coiisn •wo would have the 

, supply. At presenii^l '< reason to beheie, 


• A few years tigo, w|um a mit liy a ftsw druakcu sailors Jn- 
terrupted the loading of the Co»wpauy’^ ships at Whampoa, 
Taptain of die Eiphinstooe, to <"’ta»oio<lo«‘, forwardc<l aa 
address to the VtoeiO), or Emperor, (1 ftirget »lu b,) almn- 
dantly cramiped with saperlatbot to roas Yaiefo. TIic V'oeroy 
ift bis answer to this^ docunsent, m the himiility of his In ut, 
told the Commoiutre, that ihs* ^dtish mtioa were httle lc.«s 
than a pack of uugratefni dogs, that by ('W grooious permission 
of the Eotprror of fltey 1^ !)0<»w»e rit.li and w«e, 

by trading to Chinat aada^cy withhli whetaast before, they 
knew nothing but hois't# ittah woMissf Ydt those arc the 
people who never durst venture a forttright*# voyage from theur 
own idiores ; who Without the tod of IRreneh or Eughsb £plie- 
n>eri(kf, eaonot calculate an eelbm^ or even the most simple 
of the « 00 Q *0 phases; a country where uosiintoi honesty ts un- 
wbpie wfimticide la reduced to asyaem* and when 
rriu'* rhioistent oohdeseead to he at the art's tail. 



dhttf fhc iniporls <i> Cliiiia by Auiericfun, ej’cfifd 
tJMwi? of tlu* India Company, e\clu'>ivo of spo- 
d(‘, aiid no one will drny, lhat an iinpoHalion 
o\on to diis oxu'nt, would greailybomdii our mi*r- 
chanl&, tt( all times, and niiorf* esjjw'ialiy at tU«‘ 
prcs<‘iK. Tbo evact ankount of (hi** itn)H>r afioii, 
it kHil not be t‘a!!>5 to aseertain, but I was reeontly 
]»ut in jH/siitNslon of a docuineni wbieh ma^ lea<l 
to an a|tprox.inia#ion to stwb a rt*fiiult, on die im- 
thentieity of whieh 1 have every rellapee, as it 
came from a quarter noi at all liable to suspiuon, 
.ind indeed wIwto nonertike to falsify eould exist. 
Jiy this document it nj^iears, *Ihat in bole nioie 
than a year, endip^ IHIO, there had 

been exported from the Port of Canton, in Anie- 
ikan botUnm, tons of teuj besides porte- 

lain, silhS) A,e. a quartiity equal to the- sales of 
that article at the Ifuj^tjt House for a iwebmnomh. 
The value of this exportatidp ^nnot lie esdmated 
at much less tliap tjiree millkmisi sler’lng, but call 
it two npliioua five himdivd thousand, then the 
next question will lie, liow wa*» tins iMiyrnent pro- 
sided for‘^ Ijj wliat was it made? 

As the laws of the Cltim'se empire do not fier- 
mit eoloniza ion, ore^eo ihe isisidmue of foreign- 
, 1 xiir^nit a to V eoinmercial ag’oijts, 
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jicciion on the part of the Chinese ihemselTes, it 
follows, that tb<i fadliiies which the negociation of 
hills of excbahge ai&cd lo tuecchants almost every 
where eW, are here barely known. A few bills on 
jiiiglaud, Bengal, and even America, are sold by 
Americans, but to tw> great extent ; the chief pay- 
Bien s must, theji'efore,* be made in sjjtecie, in 
goods; tile proportions, howevei*, of eadt, lhave 
no moans of ascertaining ; bn% at all events, by 
boib tlte one and the other, are (he Americam 
likely to be benefited — ‘if »tn xpede, to procure it, 
they must barter goods SowctrtAm'j—if in goods, 
Ads probable a t%i^shier«.ble proportion of them 
have ht»en hnportod ftont Britain at a profits so that 
if tjiO outward intcattnfest, do«» not yield much 
gain; it furnisher a cajii(al whereon 
a'lhr^e pwilit' ari^ by the hotpeward investment. 

■ We' 'dihh0tv^'4o^i^»%!rv"'b^W''® 'th®; 'Amdticans, for 
:imtki'dg'' tlte.rmosi]/flJ' TmJle, but we 
fr' I'i 1' ! ' ' ' 'I ' "'v' t ' li ^ IihIc^s us 
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fins cruel aggravation, that aKhougli, like Ovid^s 
f^pider, <wr bowels are extracicd, we are not, 
like her, allowed the privilege of weaving them 
ottvselves. 

Dukiso the year 1810 , the exports from China, 
by the Company’s ships, were somewhat less than 
usual, owing probably to the want of Capital, and 
not to a diminishetl home demand, as it is said, 
from the increaseti use of West India coffee ; when 
the very reverse, I believe, is the fact #^ 

A S1MI1.AH cause pfeT|ents our turning to ac- 
count the Spice Islannis,; formerly so lucrative to 
their possessors. By oiir re-conquest of (he Mol- 
luccas, and the recent accession of Java, we have 
driven the Frertclt and Outch from the last strong 
hold they posKsessed in Asia j indeed," the only frag- 
ment of the trade, e!i joyed by these nauons for 
many yeare past, has b^n confined to an occa- 
sional ship of war, stealing to Europe with a car- 
go, and with various success. JVotwitlr^anding 
these acquisitions, spicr^s liave become scarce, and 
consequently dearer, not by following the policy 
practisetl by the Dutch, of making an annual 


* It is asserted,, by very intclUg^nt inercl^ts, that the de- 
mand for tea has inoreased tsinei^ coffee beeainie so low in price, 
end this belief is prijity general* 



bonoQrc of (he surplus Aromatics^ to prevent a 
fall in the price — ^but from the Tkant of wherenith- 
all to purcitase tliem, or to pay the labour of cul- 
tivating and collecting tirein. Ili more direct 
terms, iheir capital is unequal to the vast region, 
over which their mercantile Monopoly exiends, 
and (heir torrilorial revenue is now entirely ex* 
haustiHl, by the expenses of the diflerent Govern- 
ment establishments ; and indeed, falls short of 
their actual demands, instcxid of furnishing a large 
netsuiq>lus, to be remitted hoqic in invesiments. 

In again addressing yon, I cannot resist notic- 
ing, as an indication of growing attention to this 
, subject, on the part of ihe public, the resolutions 
of the meeting of mt*rcBants at CJreenock, on tv'ie 
27th ult. on which it is proposed, to found a Peti- 
tion to Parliadtent. In thus, however, expressing 
my satisfaction at this event, I would not he un- 
dersiood to insinMate,'thail my very humble ossa vs, 
had the stjnallest^sbare in bifin^ing it about ; and 
I beg to qssmreyou, that,my ’|by would not be the 
less wnecre, tip ^ wery taw* hhd village in Bri- 
tain, pursuing wipjkir althou^ coupled 

with the asatiii!anc6,*ttiat evi^ the very name of 
this paper liid' neW bben heard of amongst 
tbeqi» solie/ah|feot ih ohtfhdrng mysvdf on 
public ttoice, If ptt^ble, to stinbilate inquiry 
on (his SH|ili||eefc-*nat lb' ^lall8fy !t— to point out. 



(like a iimger post,) where the road lies— not to 
cxxiduOt my readers through it — ^and if tlM‘v shall 
happen* to faH upon it of their own accord, and 
without the aid of a directing Post, il only proves 
that they may be right, without my assistance, bitt 
it do<'s not prove tliat I am virmtg. 

If I understand rightly the import of the sixth 
of the Greeuwk Kesolutions, if seems, as if on it 
they intend bottoming their l^eiition ; itso, I fear, 
granting the prayer of it, would not greatly I»ene- 
fit them. If the Company were to retain the whole 
of the Cliina Tfade^ also that of their own terri- 
tory, and the ejtjSjlnsive supply of Great Britain, 
wlutt remains of Asia {M>uld be turned to little ad- 
vantage., A carrying trade might doubtless be 
maintained to some .etetenf, biit the cluef com- 
ino<lity which (jould be obtained from the 
terri.ories in return for our manufactures, would 
be sjwces, and whicb ailmii but of a limiti^' de- 
mand, all over the irbrW: A consideitblc 
might be carried on in drugs horn Sumatra, -r-l 
the neighbouring yan4s, but tlte arltcih ’“riticu 
there exists the greatest demand is tea,' and Which 
would forn» tlic staple wromodity of a free trade. 
Without this, I do not*s»ee what the homewaw ^ear- * 
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‘en&:i o“r„: -.fr'r” f:*- ■•■■- 

the B., ,„aia "'' 

Hue® declaration of nVutralitv ti^,"'‘ 
^^tanm, bcino ,.,mbk „ fhe adjccl.vo 

ef lualiflcations. L „Ty i„if .^0 *"** ” 
edbor partj, tIk«o (ientlenon L," 2““','"* 
eter co,„prel„t„ai„„ „f „ "^11^7 

siibstaiitiHl rights of ^ ^ 

hand, the Dfral” 1 

those rights, and yet, J dare iv^ti '****"•* 
of them, are not only iUffemit v ^ 
tite Monopoly i, had^^ffeltLiJ 

nndor no obligation to continue il_ f n “ 

. »f it TOuid inflict more mischief !r "’“"T 
possibly do good-^nrt 'han't could 

he productive'of more benefit flte '^*®*'on would 

venience to the leilofc /Jiim L/T’ “ '"“I' 

soemis to follow hat 0 1 / then if 

the ^ total Of the inlfec^ of however, 

considered, and the infldite varWvt “ 

whinji it iji 1 st , channels ni 

almost a hope- 
«» mestioi,, i, ,he cWef ■ 
I ' ■ a'"! *he object of 

'""^h the contest. I di not, how. 
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ever, presume to arraign any part of the resolu* 
tioiis of th<‘s<‘ gentlemen, but on the contrary 
highly applau<\ die public spirit that dictated them, 
and hail them as a happy omen of tlK" extension 
of that libera! inquiry, nhicb always conducts to 
results founded in truth and reason, And as the 
value of the tratle to tlie Eastern Archijielago, 
which these Gen; leinen would limit tbemi><.‘ivhs to, 
can only be esomated by an experiment,, which 
has iieiei* yet hei'ii made, il is surely worth Wliilc 
risking it— besides, value being not an inmu'-'u^ i ■. 
but a constantly lluctualing quantity, eireuimlsur 
ces ma} occur in tlie laps<‘ qf a v<‘ry f<jw yeare 
to alter inateriallv i's amount in this instance. 
When our ancestors made North America a pltjce 
of banishment for those wlio sliould have been 
hnngeii^ 1 conjecture they valued it a small wwif- 
lei\ ' 


Froh the little f have heawl of the Physical and 
Motal cfipahilities of New I|oilund, I am per- 
suaded that a Ijencticial ^mmerce, with Hmt \ast 
country, will in time be opened, if a liberal jiolicy 
lx* adop'cd in the Goiernmeniof it, and few re- 
stric.ions laid on is infant trade. But this is a 
field on which 1 cannot at present enter. 



L1ETTEB TENtlf. 


It would be an unnecessary wasle of your time, 
;and a sort of insult^ on yOur understandings, to 
repmt the trite maxim, that the wants and desires 
of mankind give rise to trade, and that the grati- 
fication of .these wants stimulate new desires and 
new wantei V It would h® more -*sui ted to practical 
purposes if of such 

wauls, ih aiQT given wuntj^a 9*^ given time, (‘oiild 
lie shown, to a tolerable, degree of certainty. 
Wiiere a legislature do^ not impose arbitrary and 
Capricious exactions, or hold out equally unreat 
aondble bount)!^} the want of information in these 
pai^lculai^ is tile chi'el' ^t^ of failure in mercan- 
tile speOtdationidh^^^ iMowledge of them 

hlmdst the only nt^ns' of, insuring success. Where 
any [larticular adventure is entered into without 
atlhering to fipiis discreet nde, eve.r 'i? thing is trust- 
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ed to ckancet and may turn out fortunately, or 
otherwise, as that blind guide shall please to di* 
red. 

To the above circumstances, or their inability 
to protit by them, has been owing in a very great 
degree the losses of the East India Company. 
Wars in India have of late exhausted their territo- 
rial revenue, yet trade they must, for the purpose 
of meeting their home payments, and in hopes of 
better times ; while many of the articles they im- 
port are ulterly unsale^jble, others of diilainished 
value, and, at best, bjBt saving a loss, some few 
articles excepted. It \ lyould not be long thus 
with private adv^ntti^ns; they would have no 
particular t^omtoekakl ji^slem to support ; if the 
trade did nbt succeed, they would relinquish it. 
Besides, a private adventurer, if he found the 
home market glutted with tte commodities he im- 
ports, would instantly proceed elsewhere with his 
cargo, as a more Enlarged demand might prompt 
him. This the Company <?an not dp ; their impor- 
taiions must be to (be jMjrt of London alone, wltere 
the goods are warehoused, and cannot be re-ex- 
poriwi, without betoming subject to a sale and 
heavy' charges, whidb a’ privote tioder would save, 
by ]»roeceding dirdctiy to a better market. In 
their exports, tlie same thing would ocrur : a pri- 
vate trader, if he found bis cargo unsaleable at 



one port of Asia, would try olhcra, lill he found a 
market for his invesiment This i\m €oiu|nin^ 
cannot convenlendy do j the car^oes^ of their sliips 
are necessarily dischar|i;ed at the ports to artiieh 
they are destined at lu>ine, (some few cascss ex* 
eepted,) without being subjected to any change of 
circumstance, of supply, or demand. To be sure, 
as tlieir cai^oes are, to a great extent, military 
and naval stores, their adht‘ring to .such a practice 
is of le^'i importance ; but where the iinestmeut 
happens to be of a general nature, the effect must 
be very injurious. 

TnfeRE h also another very obvious reason why 
tlie Company do not trade to the same advantage 
as individuals might* Their being sovereigiivS as 
well as merdiants, the dudes of the former (to 
which I believe -they are most zealously attaelied) 
occupy the gr^test share of their attonikm. At 
all events, their poliucal, must ne<*essaiily inter- 
fere with their commercial duties, and where such 
oppowfe pursuits are citunblned, it is not in nature 
to expect th^ both will be prosecuted diligtudly. 
The minute details of a Mercantile Counting 
House am totally incompatible with wielding the 
destinies of a mighty empire. In iheii capacity of 
merchants, much will depend on such minute and 
apparently trifling informatton, as in their cliarae- 
ter ol .Sovereigns, would Iw unworthy of notice. 



To this poUtic|l an4‘(^m|oemal 
be attribu^V. extcMit, 

warit of ^ 100 ^ of ‘ iu tliat'dopart-* 

moot to %hich <heii* views hayq late yearsj' 

porlii^ps, the lbast c5fecstttally^4irected. lu sliojrt,' 
they cAhiiot' pertbi*in iffiposabilities — ^hcy ' catinot 
do die duties of both sovereign and subject. 

Anxious a^ I ahi that 'eve^ merebftnt 

sbuiild, atTea^, have tl)e electiou of snaking trial 
of a ti’ade froin wliiclnthev have bcfid S(* longr and 
so injuriously excluded, I would, with all Uimiilhy, 
however unpopular ^uc^i counsel may be, ^ warn 
iny (^biirttryineh i?ot to to(> saiigiiine in their 
first views of jprbfit by b, ,por to indulge in gbld» 
cn dreams out of jvhh‘|i itjs possible rii^ only niay 
awaken tliem. Much certkinTy ,may be exfioeied, 
and ratioiially, from such an additional field to 
adventure'; but! fmr Kiiardon my apprehdtisions) 
that more is forced for bom (hiif inmsuro th.a» 
oii^ht; in ri^ason,. to W Anticipated. In i%uing 
such an unpdpuldr ..point, one ruus great risk of 
incurring odiu^* The ’pubUe. voico is now joud 
against the Mohppoly, and a woe is pronournx'd 
against him that sitall attempt lo pi eiserve, a vestige 
of iL ; ^ tohl iiv Or. ..Smith 

aiitl dtiior emm^^^ all Mofuc'* lies are 

very'bati'|b|nga'; dmt «)••’ Ka.st fodi:; ..T.fi'.po!;*, 
one Of theteo/’ift kind; awi, tn i.'; iar syi- 



^0 

togistn, it must be , bad— and must be entirely 
i^won* ftmk earth — tibej trade laid 

opett. an^ the eBRqtry ^ ttewry oft- 

lani:«i(i«|[i. Byv |tte same pro^e^ or reasoning 
Iroin feimaU an empyric might mlhf that air and 
i>xercise are exeelient good things for i!estorlng 
heaUh, and> acting ojittoeonelasjtonp might order 
his gouty patient to ojlil of^ his bed or easy 
climin and ran sis^ miles' e^ery morning before 
breakfejt! WwW eiUfulplljricien, who (fpew 
any thing of’ a gouty disorder, r^nwend such 
prac*ice,*hoftvever much he might satis1i<?d.tliat 
air and eckereis® were good gemm^y? or would 
the patiept long sarvi v# si^ch a \ blent experiment ? 
Su^ an exeeptnm to general rules, do I conceive, 
the question regardin|j: the Company’s territorial 
possessions to be. Noinatance lips e\er occurred 
of a similai^ form Uf goyi^ment, and extending 
o«er such an immense r<^mi as flmt which the 
Company rhids j t and to too violent a 
chaiigp might' |>lfod|ne mlsdiief dmn would 
the eotitinh^n^ of .tpe'^old aysteb'-’-the immediate 
eflect of all, resolutions in government being in- 
jnrious and’Qften lh‘'at to th^ countries where they 
occur. If the Ufade is grmluaUy laid open, as it 
doubtlmh will be> the disposal of the mture sove- 
reignty of India nii^ be safely lefl to % EfOgis- 
lature, where thd si^bject will feingago'the mott 
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iwicfUB cSfi^cf^tion of peo]ple <iie be^t qualified 
to’judge'of iH merits^ 

, ^ 

As It may be of ,Ujs© to poani; out tlie objects of 
this tmffic,' to thorn who barefoot been in tlte ha- 
► bit of inquiring^ into such niwtters, I subjoin a list 
of tham articles which i^os* geneiraHy form the 
‘liomewani investments of private traders; craving 
' pardon of the lietter lafosmed of liiy readers for 
dbrdngap their attentlt#what is already familiar 
to tlrnm^ 


ARTiCftaif wmen stAir im tiaeoRTEu 

wh. 

h 

k iNBtA 

Atoes Oicopioa. ' ' 

Ak>ss Hopsties# 

Alum. 

# * 

Anana Beads! 

Assafoetids. 

Bi^rk. ’ 

Basdannsba > 

Benzbin. > 

Boras. 

—* * uore&ied (Tiscal.) 

Buds or Bloom of Cawia. 

Buffido Hides. 

Cakelack. 


<?ai»bojium. 

^Stupbire. 

mureihied 
CprdaoMMas. 
Carmenia Wo(d> 
Cassia * 

Cfaassant Silk, 
China Poroelaine. 
China Root. 
Cmnsbar. 
Cinnamoo. 

Clove Bark, 
riovw. 
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Cochineal. » 

Myrrh, 

Coffee, 

Nutmegg, 

Colamba Root 

Nutmegs cgndied. 

Covial Rough. 

Nux vomica. 

Corttott Wool. 

Oi] Cinnamon. 

Cotton Yarn. * 

Olihanum. 

Cowries, 

Opium. 

Dragons Blood. * 

Palampores. 

Drugs. 

Pepper- 

Ebony Wood. 

Pepper long. 

Elephant Teeth. 

Piece gotods, all sorts. 

Extract Rhubarb. 

Pimento, Allspice. 

Fossil Alkali. 

Bed Wood. 

Galbanum. 

, Bhdbarb. 

Ginger, Green*. 

)Bice. 

Ginger. 

Safflower. 

Gold duU. 

Ss^o. 

Gum Amoniacum. , 

^ Amoniac* * 

Arabic. 

Saltpetre. 

Gum Eleinic. 

Sdmdal,' or Japdn wood. 

Lack. 

Sicdlack. ^ 

— Myrrh. 

Silk, all kinds. 

.-—^Sarcocol. 

Sbellacfc. 

GumTragacanth. 

* Shawls, CashmersK - * 

Hemp or Eaut ^ ^ 

. SpUtonard. 

Indigo. 

' .Sdcldack. 

Ivory wrought fr^m China. 

. , Sugar. ■ 

Japan copper. ’ ' ^ 

, Sugar Candy. 

Laccjuiirc.t Ware* \ 

^ea, blaek. ' 

Motlmr of Pearl do. Dropsy 

—green. 

do. shells. 

Turmerick, 

Mace. * 

* '♦ri 


The above list is by no means so full as might 
|5asily be made out, l?ut conwins merely the arti- 
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cles mo«t fi^iliar td me, and which the little helps 
I possess wable me fti furnish- It ought however 
to be noticed tliat several of the articles included 
in the list are j^ohibited, except for re-exporting, 
on the principle of; (heir interfering with our own 
inanufacturcs-^a policy in some instances ques- 
tionable, ; 



LETTER ELEVENTH. 


When I first venfiired to 'engage myself publicly 
in the discussioii of this important topic, I had no 
end in view but that of attempting. to add to the 
stock of nihterials, necessary to a thorough inves- 
tigation of the affairs of tlie Company, and of our 
Indian commercial policy generaily— -as also to 
solicit < tlie country to engage temperately in such 
an investigation— previously to? their becoming an 
object of li^is!|«tive,provisioli. What I undertook 
was prompted by a deeprrovNed edbvictioiT, the 
result both of aatbe little ceikMstion and of ebserva- 
timi, which the circumstances of my life (perhaps 
unlmppily) presented ..me with sufficient opportu*> 
nitiea of making. . In tak'ii^, therefore, the side 
I did in tliis question, 1 probably, acted with more 
conscientiousness than policy j but, as I would ra- 
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<ber choose tlmt Ihe former should bo my rule of 
conduct than the latter, or at least tlwt my diar- 
acter should partake mwe largely of the one than 
the oilier, I am willing to sutler some lit tie incton* 
venience* by it, ^ particularly as it may serve to 
establish my disiuterestedness, a qualitication of 
some importance in such discussions; 

Tins 'brief stateitient of my views I considered 
nwessary to prevent pny misconstruction of my 
motives in making a remark, which the muling 
of several • publications* on the same side of this 
quesuon forces from me, aM tliat is, tli^t this cqn- 
tost with the fjompaoy (as is too often tlie case in 
all discui^iona of a sintiiar^aiitre) has assumed a 
tone of as|)erity and*^ piqiWnality nol at all calcu- 
lated to aid the cause in which it b eniplo,\cd. 
The l)i rectors, as, w oil as the inferior servanti, of 
the Compa’'ny, are tDeatfd with as little oeremuny, 
or .even civility, as If** they were no'better than li- 
censed pluhderers, ahd indited «re called so in 
terms not very equivocah * Stich abttse, H»ere it 
even merilN. does l$tue bam (ha« good, iu U »1- 
ways leads to a suspidon of weak* argument, and 
is more particularly hurtful in this case where ar- 
'gument abeunds. Lmt Hiern aim their most dead- 
ly shafts at the system 6f Monopoly,, Ijy which the 
.-‘cfUn.try has beed most injurioualy excludi;^ from 
•H intercourse with the fairest portion of tin ‘globe; 
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but let not the reproaches, Mhich ought to bo ev* 
cluMvely levelled at the s\s<ein, fall indWriiui- 
nately on the heads of those who, are eiurus*{'<l 
with the execution of its details. Tho fauli dtw's 
not lie with them, however reluctant they may t»e 
to part with that authorily with which the countrv 
htus iuvesletl them. This is no more than human 
nature, and the Directors are m> more than men! , 
But farther, such abuse is nt»t only hurtful to 
sound argument, and offensive to gtmd breeding, 
but ia directly contrary to fad. It is well known 
that among the servants of the Company are 
m<*u of tl\p most incorruptible integrity, the most 
splendid heroism, and the mJdest patterns of v ir- 
tup — men of the highest attainidents in arts and 
literature — and whom Britain may proudly boast 
of numbering among her sons. The achievements 
of a.Clive, ought not to be forgotten, and the en- 
lightened labotii’s of a Jones or a Colebrooke — and 
an hundred more distinguished names ought, at 
least, to rescue the servants of the Company 
from the flippant censures of malignity or ig- 
norance. 

Twcre are too, some politicians, who can see 
no danger whatever in new-modelling the whole 
of our Indian policy and governmeiu, and who 
would 'pply the same broad principles of legls- 
latkm tliose regions which are considered as 



best suited to the very differently compounded 
Statcji of Europe, w To me such a measure has 
always appeared to be frauji^lit with danger, if not 
impossible ever to be put in praclioe. To ajrply 
the* principles of a free government to a popula- 
tion wljose maimers ami habits have been framed 
and nourished in despotbni ; and, alrove all, who 
are notorious for their superstitious pertinacity of 
adherence to their own peculiar notions, both of 
government and mannersfj"^ to a people who, 
fj'oin their previous bubits, were un<|ualMe(i to 
perform any of the funotions of a free constitution 


* ** If we caotd cinaoeivs • osliioa wMre each of tho inhabi- 
“ tants had but one eye, one leg, and one hand, it i!> plain, 
“ that before yoU oonld institnte thorn into a republic, an al- 
“ lowance roust be made tW those •material defects wberein 
** they di&red from other mortoit ; or, imaijine s legislator 
“ JoruoiDg a systcSi for the Qoveraroeat of and pro- 

‘* ect'ding upon the roaodm that man is a suciable ammai, 
*• should draw them out of their celk, and form them into coi- 
“ porations or general *assemblie8 ; the consequence loighv 
“ probably be, thaP they would IkU ftul on lach cither, or burn 
** the house over their oWn heads*”— SuijifiS’s #' Ofh«* 

* 

f It may not be itnproper to .notice here, that mid all tlie 
changes of masters which the Asiatic dominions have experi- 
enced, a very material cliange in the government has never 
been thought of. They may hate, may dopose, or ma^ murder 
their tyrants, but they never think of attrilioting tiieir vices 
and crimes to a detect in the eonstittUion, or by any thecU 
attempt to rene^ it. 
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— seems to me tie most dang^crous of experiments. 
An experiment iwhich,1f hazarded, would not fail 
to preface the most fatal consequences. To alter 
tSiA «^iem of got^rnment or Jurispru- 
utfiice you must first alters their religion ; and to 
attempt this suddenly would be to plunge these 
fine regions into all the horrors of revolution, and 
dare its inhabitants to dt^pair. # And such would 
be but an indifferent way of insuring either the 
gjory or the safety df the British name and pos- 
sessfoiij. in India. \t'hen Si»'on was asked if the 
s}steiu of laws heliad framed for the Adienians 

* It may be thought unnecetwsiy to tntQtipiy instances oftheif 
sensibility to insult, atid their q:ukkness in relenting it, when it 
seems in 'any . egree to have been aiitied at their peculiar super- 
stitions or pir^Judieei^/ ^ r I shaW be pardoned, however^ 
in inentipning came under my 

own obaervatioiK— ; 

A fitreman shipWnghtip one the prlncJ^^^^ of 

Cait'urta, by pure aepidettf:, vpkfed of the 

motive worl^merji. ’IJhe nmn instantly 0rew <^ his tools, and 
vowed vengeance* lu » few minutes, , the insult was commu- 
nicated to the whole workmen in ■ the yard, amounting to 
several hundrCdis, who mimedi^ly struck work, and demand- 
ed repai^ation* The tumult Continued nearly four hours, and 
it was not till the master-builder appeased t^e resentment of 
the insulted, man, with a handsome gratuity*, siflficient to re- 
store him to his Imt cad^ that the uproar subside —Even after 
ail, it would have been difficult, had not it hccn made maniv 
fest, that it orginated iu an accident, . 



’ssrs tlM» n»a»t perfect, he repllefl, “ No, ijuf the;? 

■■€^ ibai can he fraoiedl for ihe Aria 

*.r -^^5, whatever dhttMge may he cMMi.Cin- 

pj«ued in the a 4 mi nitration of Imiia, the lU'jral 
peculiarities ef it« inlmhitan 18 inu^i, for ceiituries 
to come, preclude all hope of an assimiia^iuti to 
even <l»e broad and leadin^^ featuie^ of ihe po- 
licy of European States. A gradual and partial 
melioration might doubtless be accomplislicd » but 
even this must be delicately mana^ I, if ilie peace 
and security of these countries be respected, -a- 

i 

I MUST beg leave to repeat here, what I have 


* On the «lilBcaUy «f applying general principlej. in politic <», 
witBout a due study of patfieiflant I^rofessor Ste%Vdrt*ba«. the 
following judicious remark, if I may he allowed the asahtaace 
*f a name so distiaguished 

“ In every country whatever, besides the established laws, 
“ the political state of the jwop'e is aB’t rted hy an inhnite 
variety of circumstances, of which V»o aordsipaH convey a 
■*< conception, and which are to bo collected only from actual 
observ^ion. Even in this way, it w not easy for a pei-son 
<* who has received his educatbn in one eountrj', to study the 
“ govenimcnt of another ; on account of the di'f'< i ' ue 
“ must necessarily experieftee, in ontcntig into tin' esooa- 
*< tions which influence the mind under a diSi re u \s'cip of 
“ manners, and in ascerlaining (especially on politn.d sub- 
■“ jeets) the complex nha lonvcycd by atoui(',i' language,” 
•^Elem, FAil, Hum. 
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uniformly Tnairtl&.iuc<J, tliat I would much rather 
«ce \\i^paft'miage of India vested in the Court of 
Diredprs, for some time tit least, than in tlje hands 


T\> cngBge in a speculation, on tHe peculiar mstitutlons, civil 
and reli^ioaa, and tlie aingular manner and hahits pf the ori- 
ental States, panicularjiy of those subject to the authority of the 
Company, would be out of my province, and % beyond the 
roach of my capacity. 1 cannot, , however, dismiss this subject 
without noticing the im;‘re«sions I have received from the very 
parti d observations I have been enabled to make on this ex- 
traordinary race of |ie('>ple----parlicufarly as it opens a wide 
fielu far the sipeculations of the to teeonoile the ap- 

parent contradictions of 'huni;^ nature, and to resolve into 
one general system, tho^ disor^paneles, which to ordinary minds 
seem to bhr defiance to eVery| rule of reason, and every prin- 
ciple of Philosophy-^tO arraTi|;je, combine, and systemise, is 
tl)e pnjyince of the more unambitious task |hall 

be confine^ to’ the detail, of a #w facts. 


Ami# all the changes wdiJdi. taken place in India, 
thf’ cMracter of the original itmdoo inhabitants remains unab 
tcredA Th(?y still continue to be ^the same spft, effeminate, and 
tinif»roij^j'act^ thL7 ev^ wrere ; their minds are seldom to be 
roused above^ ordinary oxertioO ^5 and if, by ijhpjarc, it should 
rise to an cn't of heroism^, it is only what Montesquieu some- 
w'here calls, « the heroism of slavery,** There is, however, 
in their religion, a principle of fanaticism, which stimulates 
their courage or supplies i^Mipkce-w-and the same mdividual that 
w’ould now prostrate himself in the dust, and kiss the very 
shoe-ties of an cxecraWe drunken Englishman, to save him- 
iself from perhaps u trifling may tH^xihaur ha found suss- 
jpendin^ himself voluntarily/ by iron bbob^r^t jn his flesb| 
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of his ^fajosty^s Such an ovcrwlttjlin- 

ing addttion to an inlluencealieudy ga'a!, might 
pro\e v<^ry dangerous, if not ftutal, to oar own Li-. 


.mil cxul( ing in hi# sufFeriags, merely to conijily with some absurd 
rite, prescribed by tlie extravagant supcistitwu of hJs religion. 

Among all the doctrines that have obtained among miinkind» 
none ha« tended so much to enslave the miud, as that of abso- 
lute uncofitrmdable predestination: that tlw famin.' may wasjp, 
thesnord ravai^e, and 6fo destroy, wamirted, pict'cly from « 
belef t!mt God' has willed it, seems the most absunl, as 
as the most dangerous species of belief, or rule of conduct, by 
winch men eau be actuated. 7et this belt ‘fii. nftiversiil among 
them, of which the following anecdote is an apt illustntticn : ^ 

A 6re broke out in the Ikaar at Calcutta. Fortunately, s part 
»of one of the Company’s ship'# crvws, on leave of absence, wcii, 
quartered near, who soon repul^ti to the spot, 

^of their ofiicors. The fire had just reacln-d the house of a 
Hindoo shopkeeper, known to the oflicer, attd whom 
found sitting, with apparent unconcern, and a hand on each 
side of his head. He w'us asfcfd ** Why he did n»t j/vi uj; s:; • 
sxert himself to save his property f” to which ho replied “ that 
It was of no use, since Hud had decteed that ft .sb'>u>d Ho 
burnt.” By pitlDling down ^onie intormediale bam’-o" h..k> 
which oommunifcated' the fire to tlid buildings, and nv'fin ty fli 
little activity, U wg# sflore got uj^et by thO seamen. The otfi- 
Cer now accosted iris, frteadii' prefacing his address with an ex- 
pletive usual among sailors, w well,” ^saiid he, “ you see we 
havij prevented God’s dcci«es,” -H A|, « Saih, SaibjK jre- 
joined the devout worshiper of Bramlu, “ you have onsy 
proved that, although God 'd^reed the fire, he likevvise de- 
,<irced ym shwtld be sbnt to erflAgfuth it /” Tet the same niaw* 




the revomieti of llicso eouniries, for (he uiic^puini 
jiCi'iod of their ^raiil, uonid yield ati ybiuuJtUit, 
returu for (lu‘ eharges of subduing- thoin. »Suc]i 
reasouine: is pariiy right and partly wrong. Al- 
though lilt' (Jonipaiiy knew die |seriod at vdiieU 
llieir Monopoly was to expire, they also kuew 
that on ail former oceasioiis it vras reaevved t< 
them ; mailers are wojr, to he sure, very diir.'rcif! 
from what tltey were formerly, yet slii! they ntigh? 
not be altogeihm' without hope of a .''iniiiar i'- 
siie. liiJi they have still a much bettt'r ttigo- 
mcnf, iti (he mvessity they ate under of itsaiti- 
taiuing their (‘siaiilishinents, to titc last dtiy oi 
their poiitica! exiitenec, eonijdete and eiuinr. 
What vvoiild hoeonie of their vast aixl expeasji e 
eslabiishmetit of ships, ulueh at the cud of twr.' 
years must cease to he employed, if no prospeciivs; 
arrangement shall prevent it ? and how nntcii iu- 
dividuiil misery wouhl foilow the absouite anttifii' 
iadon of the cottiiisercial pan of the (Jom[»uiiy‘s 
civil eslabiishmenl in ftidia ? an estabiisluneat 
whicli wmpreliends thousands educated ex[>re.ssly 
for this service, whose habits more peculiarly lit 
tltem for such avocations, and who woiiid by the 
measure of a bee trade be thrown ctnirely out of ' 
em|)loyinetil. Bfisides, there are many bntnchos 
of civil expenditure wiiicii il would be impossibie 
for the Compatty (o tea(> the entire bcnelit of, if 
Ihey should cease to exist as an exclusive Compatiy 



i,v ih<' VfiMlom of and (lu-; uuiv(M’s;d 

;mu!‘ <>r ni iutviiid. Alt tills they should luivr a( 
I'sisL attcmphsl, In'fore «Mideavo!ni!i<;' to jx.'isiiado 
ns thill :i!i cxclusho trudi*, is tlu; only trailo appli- 
n;d)l(^ to ro^ioiis compn'hcudiui; nctirly ouo-thii’d 
id’ til'' kiioMii world. 

l.N tho lidlor f'b.ivc-iioticed, tho P rot oc( oral (* of 
I'ront-.voll is t riii!ii{>h;uitly alluded to as an exoin- 
jdiilcatiou of t lie necessity ol" Monopoly, ami as a 
■-iitisraciory prool liiat il‘ the trade ’ivere laid open 
iiiiiiersiit nrhi v.aidd he '.he consequence. But it 
05, .hi to he retsi.etithciisl (and I have ample do- 
ciisneuts ridiilisi^ to iiio.se times he fore nu* to prove 
il) ih.tt the rjiiliire of that experiment, if it failed, 
which I do not Jidmit, arose not from any iiiherciil. 
excelh'iicy of (he Monopoly .system, hm from the 
ill udi'icii'ucy of i,;d!\ idual capital and the short- 
>K's-n of iiie pi'i'iod iillmmi for tlie trial Had the 
me hei'ii ereatm’, iiud the other longer, a dill'er- 
ent result h;id heeii shown. But, t'ven admitting 
thiit many c<iscs of individual ruin would occur, it 
is an C'vil tha; would soon work its own cure, ami 
in a way whicii Jill the worhl knows, and which it 
would he ;(i) unprolitalde wasie of time to say any 
tiling more about. 


rni'. argument however on whkii the Directors, 
seem chielly to rely, which may he coii.sidvM'f'd 



